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ABSTRACT 

This report describes and evaluates a project that 
jjrovid^d instructional and supportive servicetfeio "Hispanic and 
Haitian high school students in 19B0-81. Project Become at Sarah J. 
Hale High School in He* York City, of fered social studies, 
mathematics, and science subjects in /Spanish and French Creole, 
vocational and career courses, and a work study program as well as 
counseling services #nd opportunities fow* parent/community • • 
involvement. The report describes tfe£ program participants, program 
structure and Organization, implementation, of instructional and 
non-instructional components, and .program assessment. Evaluation 
results indicate that: 1) both Hispanic and 4 £aitiafi students achieved 
good r*.tes of mastery of the objectives in' a test of English syntax?* 
2) some 9ain§ were made in English, reading; 3) bilingual students 
generally achieved passing rates in the Content areas that exceeded 
the passing rates of mainstream students in comparable classes; 4) . 
passing rates in native language courses and business/vocational 
courses were generally" high; 5) students who took city-wide social 
studies and reading tests achieved overall passing rates of over 85- 
percent; and 6) participants 1 attendance rates were higher xhan the 
overall rate for mainstream students. The report concludes with 
recommendations for program improvement. (Author/MJL) 
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OVERVIEW 



* V - 

1 ~- Project Become 1s designed to pr&vi;de Instructional and support- 
1ve. services to approximately 350 Hispanic and Haitian students. In 
addition to academic subjects offered In the native language (Spanish 
and French/Creole), students have the opportunity to take vocational 
or c&reerr-oriented Curses, and may participate in a work-study program. 
Jhe three ntajor t career -areas offered are business education, cosmetoloq^;, 
♦and health careers. Students may opt to partlciate 1n Project Enterprise, 
an industrial arts production project, and other pratical arts classes. 
They participate in music, art, and physical education classes with main- 
stream students. In addition to instructional services, students may' be 
■placed 1n work experience Internships or after-school jobs. They also 
receive guidance counseling, grade advisement, and t;he services of the 
program 1 s family assistants. The project director and currkulum/re- 
source specialist provide additional support to students. Extracurricular 
activities, cultural activities and trips are also offered. 



A • I. CONTEXT • t * 

t * • 

** 

SI TE CHARACTERISTICS: THE SCHOOL • 

Project Become 1*5 housed in a/i c/lder three-story stone building 

\ i 

adjacent to Sa^h J* Hale High School.. Ttfe "west wing," separated b^ a 

• parktog'lbt fj/om the-jna1n school build1ng,\is located at 500 Pacific 

• Street near diWktown Brooklyn. The m&iosc^ol^bu1lding 1s a large 
three-story stpoe Structure, approximately ^SQwears old. The west w1nq 
Is somewhat newef, with cement and ,t1le Interior Walls reminiscent of 

. the. factory 'which i t t onc> wmV' . 

1 Bilingual classes "are offered 1n the west wing, ,althouqh 

; students generally have classes. 1n the*ma1n buildin$*a$ well. As Uttle 

• *** ( .f.i » — 

time 1s. allowed between classes, studeots must.hurry front one building 
to another/ Thus, blllnguaY social studies, .science, and" mathematics 
may be offered In the west wing, while E.S,l«, English reading, Spanlsn, 
typing, cosmetology, art, and gym 'may be* taken 1n f the main building. 

* The program v has offices [and ^lassrooms predominantly on one 
floor. Although classroom space i> adequate, office and storage space 
1s cramped into small rooms apparently not intended for such use. As a 
_resjmjt, space for* conferences, student study areas, and materials storaqe 
is 'limited, Classrooms were formed by adding walls wljftrin what had been 
an open space. These Interior walls do not extend to the celling. As a 
result, sounds carry fnW'one class to another, althouqh usually not 
ottrtisively. Street noises arawsometimes'loud, but not usually disruptiv 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD CONTEXT 

. The Immediate area 1s one characterized by co&splex processes of 
urban decay, change, and renovation. Located near a once thriving commercial 
zone, some areas are seriously deterforatedswith many empty stores, de- 
caylng multi-story buildings and browristones. In other areas, renovation 
1s taking place, and numbers of' middle Income .families -are moving Into 
the nelghborhoodSc On/f$arby Fulton* Street, considerable efforts are 
being* made to upgrade stores and shopping services 1n the area. A 

On the whole, the area 1s st1l] one of-pld or aging brown^tones, 
small factories, and struggling businesses. Because pf Its central loca- 
t1cn, the area is well served by public transportation. 

The ethnic composition of the immediate area 1s largely black 
Amentcan, Hispanic, and Haitian, 1n that erder. All of these groups are 
predominantly working class. ,To the west, -along Atlantic Avenue, a sizeable 

Middle Eastern community 1$ located. Students from these families are not 

* * 

represented 1n any numbers at Sarah <J. Hale. 

LANGUAGE. PSE IH THE COMMUNITY 

The families A Haitian students tend to use Creole or French 
at home and with friends outside their, hontes. Spanish 1s spoken 1n the 
houses of Hlspanics and 1n some* small local busjnesses, but E/igllsfc 
generally prevails In the community (much of it black English). While 
bilingual students (especially Hlspanics) tend to use their native 
language with their peers and in their classes, the neighborhood is not 
as a whole linguistically Isolated. 



HISTORY OF SERVICES TO LEP STUDENTS AT SARAH j., HALE 

• x Sarah Jv Hair High .School is located near and serves one of 
the oldest Puerto R1csn communities tn Newjfork City. According to the 
principal, i.S.L. classes were Initiated ten years ago. Prior to the 1* •' 
receipt of a five year Title VII grant- in 1975-"6, the school had initiated 
a pilot project under the mandate of the Aspira Consent Decree for materials 
development. The Title Vf I program, Project SABFR, was an academic basic 
bilingual program serving Hispanic students, tffcsn the funding cydle endctdj 
services were refocussed and expanded to include the o owing Haitian 
population *n tl f e school, and offering to them and the Hispanics the 
opportunity to participate in the career, vocational, and job proqrams ( 
for which the school is well known. Project 8ecome Is funded for three 
years, running from ttfrojgh 1982-83. 



II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

i 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS IN THE SCHOOL AS A 4JH0LE 

_The area served by Sarah J, Hale has experienced shifts in 
population, reflected in the student body. Small numbers of middle class 
white fasflies ere renovating hones in the area (although their children 
are not represented in the school l s population). The percentage of 
Hispanics and Italians 1s decreasing, while the proportion of blacks 

(among whom the Haitians are counted) is rising. Although the Haitians 

i 

zf€not tabulated separately, the program staff thinks their numbers are 
increasing. Table 1 presents a general breakdown of the population at 
Sarah uV Hate. 



* Table I* • Population changes at 
Sa rah J. Hale High School, 1974/75-1980/81, 



TOTAL' 
REGISTER 



YEAR 



I 1974-75 • 



BUCK 



45.9 



i ■ 

ORIEHTAL 



-0.1 



PUERTO RiCAN 



40.5 



OTHER HISPANIC 



3.7 



OTHER 



9.7 



2,223 



1976-77 



42.4 



Q.5 



35.9 



9.7 



11.6 



WTT 
6.2 



2.605 



1978-79 



56.2 



ism 



1979-80 



62.6 



1980-81 



62.9 



0.3 



0.5 



HISPANIC 
36.6 

33.3 

33.5 



2.589 



•3.7 



2,797 



3.1 



2,650 



Sources: School Profiles , 1974-75 and 1976-77; Office of Educational 

Statistics, Ethnic Surveys of October 31, 1978, 1975, and 1980. 

v .As may be seen in Table 1, there have been some changes in the 
total school .population at Sarah J. Hale High School since the fall of 
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1974, The overall population of Hispanic apparently peaked in 1976-77, 
and showed a rise4n the number of non-Puerto Ricans with a corresponding 
decline in those of Puerto Rican descent. Since 1977, the proportion of 
Hispanics^and whites has cleclined, while that of blacks (among whom the 
Haitians are included) has risen. ' 

— Of the students at Sarah J. Hale who are from other-than- 
English language backgrounds, most continue to be Hispanics. The estimated 
language background of Serah J. Hale students is as follows: 





Table Z~ % ^me languages of- students In the school 




as a 


whole (as of spring, 1981). 


* 










LANGUAGE 


N 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


APPROXIMATE 

NUMBER 

L.E.P. 


Spanish 1,520 
French/Creole 164 


57 
6 


ISO 

125 - V 


Arabic 


10 


Negligible 


3 



Source: Program records; Consent Decree Rep fct, fall 1980. 



As may be seen from Table 2 t Project Become proposed to sefve 
all those students identified as of limited English proficiency. The 
native Arabic speakers, however, can not be provided with native language 
instruction because of their small numbers. They receive intensive 
instruction in English as a second language and are served in mainstream 
classes. 



In the stfiool as a whole, approximately two-thirds of the 
students' are gifcls, reflecting the school's history as a girls 1 vocational 
high school, specializing. In cosmetology, health careers, and office 
skills. Boys were admitted seven years ago, and vocational offerings 
have been expanded. The school was designated a-* a comprehensive academic 

high school in 1976. . > 

' ' : <v 

In the bilingual program, the balance of male and female students 
is somewhat more equal, although girls tend to outnumber boys in grades 
ten ajid twelve* Table 3 presents these data, as well as the total number 
of students served in each grade. -Relatively little attrition of female 

studeats appears in the upper grades, while that for males is somewhat 

* * 

greater. \ ^ 



Table 3. dumber and percentages of bilingual 
program students by sex and grade. 

— -V- — — 



SEX 



GRADE 


, MALE 
N • 


percent 

of 
qrade 


, FEMALE 
N 


percent 

of 
grade 


TOTAL 
N 


4 

column total: 
percent 

of all students 


9~" 


» 27 


' 53 


24 


47 


51 


28 


10 


20 


34 


38 


66 


58 


32 


' 11 


18 


49 " . 


19 


51 


37 


21 


12 


12 


34 


23 


66 


35 


19 


TOTAL 


77 


-42— 


104 


~" ~r J 

58 » 


181 


100 



The bre*kdow(rsf countries of origin of program students 
reject's the general Shifts in population noted^for tt^ whole sdiotfl. 
Table ^presents information on the couatrfes of origin reported for 
program students* ^ 



Table, 4. Number of Project Become students by 
language and country of birth. 



LANGUAGE 
Spanish 



COUNTRY OF BIRTH 



% Puerto 4Hco, 

Dominican Republic • y 
u Colombia * * \ 
\ Panama 

Ecuador 

Guatemala 

CMjJe 

KjXIco / ' 
Costa Rica 



El Salvador 
Portugal (sic) 



Haitian Creole 
TOTAL 



Haiti 



.NUMBER 

132 

. 59 
23 

13 . 

13 

10 

7 

2 

2 

1. 

- 1 

49 
49 

181 



PERCENT 
73 



27 



Source: Individual student data capture forms submitted by Project Become. 

I 

As- may ,^e steen from th^ table,' 73 percent of the students, for 

whom data forms were submitted were mspaiTte^ Of these 132 students, 5<T_ 

• y 

(4lh>e£cent) are Puerto Ricans. Students . from the Dominican Republic 



constitute about 17 percent of ^tfte^Hispanics, Students from Central 
American countries make up 3.4 percent of the Spanish-speaking students, 
* forming th^ second largest group among therff. Thus, while Puerto Ricans 

-8- 



still form the largest Sjingle^group of H'ls panics served, ihey no longer 
corist1t<**» the majority of program students. * 

\ ~. ' 

, - » these differing proportions W nationalities repres'ented may 
have implications for the program 1n the fttture. While Puerto Rican 

* * 

immigrants have some exposure to English, students from other countries 
are less likely to have had "this experience. Similarly, the benefits of 
public. education are not equal lyHiccess'ible to all students in Central 
American and Caribbean countries,*, resulting tri immigrant populations .with. 



varied' levels of educational- preparation. Processes of social upheaval 
and ecohcy^^rdshi p often affect families of different social strata 
differentially, resulting in emigrants of different educational, social, 
and economic characteristics. As a resuTtV the program will probably 
continue to experience students with diverse backgrounds^and needs. 



r t 



Educational Backgrounds of Program Students 

According to the project director, most of the Hispanic students 
have fairly well-developed literacy skills'in theif <f irst language. 
There -1s sonfe variability to be expected, however; a smajl number of - 
Hispanics have more limited educational experiences than their peers. 

r~ * The Hfiti^p "students span a range of educational backgrounds. 

— f * 

Most commonly, the native language of Haitian students of all socio- 
economic levels is Haitian Creole. French may also be ^earned at home,, 
butjs generally acquired in school. It is the language of literacy in 
Haiti, but as not all Haitians have equal access to education, their levels 
of proficiency in French vary* According to the Haitian grade advisor, 



about 15 percent of .participating Haitians have had rich educational . - 
experiences, including exposure to Greek, Latin, Spanish and/or English, 
in addition to French. About half of the students have basic skills' in 
Fnenfch, while about 35 percent, have had poor educational experiences. 
Four or five students are functionally illiterate. .Providing instruction 
, to students with such diverse linguistic and academic needs is a challenge 
, to program staff. • , ^ \ 

Age . • ^ - 

While specific documentation "is lacking* as to the reasons why, 
many program students are overage for. their (grade. Possible causes may 
Include limited access to education in the native coyntry (because of 
geographic or economic constraints), or disruption of education due to 
social unrest or the dislocations of the migration process. Table 5' 
presents the students served in Project Become by age and grade. 




As may be seen, 69 percent of all the students who were 'reported 
were ^erage for~their grade. The percentage of older students ranged 
friStrSZ in grade nine to 74 in grade ten* According to the data sub- 
mitted by the prpject for aoalysis, students as old as 22 were being 

V * * 

served* ; This would tend to support the program 1 ? efforts at job prep- 
aratioh, counseling, and support services. One might suspect that over- 
age young men would experience some pressure at home to go to work fa 
hypothesis supported by' the tendency f or tjge number of male students to 
decline as their grade I6vel increases } c . - „ 
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The pattern of older students (some of whom have had disrupted 



or. Incomplete educational histories^ also suggests that some students" 
may experience cognitive difficulties In high school and reauire (but do 

• •' ' \ ; ' \ ■ • - 1 i ■ ■' 

not necessarily deceive) Instruction geared to -their needs. 

t * a. 



fc*. «. 
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"III. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION * 

PROGRAM ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 

The bilingual program at Sarah J. Hals funetltnfs as, a unified 
department. The program coordinator has responsibility for all adminls- 
tration and supervision, including instructional, training, personnel, and, 
fiscal matters, reporting directly to the school 'principal.. The Project 
8ecome staff also includes two grade advisors (one for each language group), 
the bilingual test and curriculum coordinator, four education .assistants, 
two family assistants, and classroom teachers funded under various sources. 

Chart 1. Organizational and staff chart of Project- Become* 



Principal';' 



Bilingual Department 
Pfojedt^Dir-actor 



Bilingual 






and 






Mainstream 






Teachers • 







Bilingual 
Grade 

Advisors (2) 



Bilingual 
Secretary 



1 



Bilingual 

Testing 

Coordinator* 



The project directs has' responsibility for program adminis- 
tration and supervision, including Instructional, training, .personnel, 
fiscal, and evaluation matters. S5?e works closely with th'e grade advisors-, 
who have responsibility not only for grade advisement but for informal J 
personal counseling, for organizing student activities outside the class- 
room, and for, other support activities* These .Include following up oji : 
absences, contact with/ families,, coordination with the family assistants, 
record keeping, and other assistance offered to<student s as th e 
s 0e grade advisor for theT Hispanic students also teaches two social studies 
classes in addition to. his other responsibilities. ** 

' v * ... 

The Haitian grade advisor has many areas of responsibility. 

** 

•Because of the limited availability of staff serving these students* he 

not only^serves as grade advisor, but obtains, develops, and adapts 

^ _ * 

curriculum .materials; he atso has teaching responsibilities for sections 
of Frencfy reading, world history, and general science (offered in French). 

\ % 

Cbrrlculdm development in Spanish and test coordination are 
the responsibility <5f~an experienced staff member, v/ho also teaches two 
sdenjp^courses 1n Spanish. 

Supporting Instruction 1n ttie classrooms are fouf Educational 
Assistants (three Spanish- ajijl one French-speaking). Two family assistants 
(one Spanish- and, one Fre~nch~speak1ng) assist the educational advisors in 
making contacts with students' families and following up on any problems, 
personal or academic, which may arise. 



/ 

more r 



. The program's bilingual secretary carries more responsibility 

than her title Implies, -She organizes and facilitates the functioning 
• . -14- ' . 



1 . „ 
of many program activities, Including refcord keeping and clerical tasks 

which support the -project director's work. 

The bilingual students are served by approximately eleven 
bilingual and mainstream teachers who offer English, native language, apij 
content-area instruction (please see section IV, Instructional Component, 
for . a discussion of -course offerings and instructional options). 

FUNDING OF THE BILINGUAL PROGRAM 

Thfe bilifiguaj program at Sarah 0. Hale^gh^ehoj^fs-supported 

by -funds from tax Teyy* E.S.E.A. Title U and E.S.E.A. Title \lfU Given 

f . ■ " 

the variety of tasks and limited staff, staff responsibilities are complex 
making charting of funding ^sources and program components difficult. 
Jf Solar presentations of staffing and funding patterns follow for Hispanic 
and Haitian students. 



Table 6: 


Funding and staffing of instructional services 


" v ^ to both Hispanics and Haitians, spring 1980. 


j 

* 


(.2 « one class 


; maximum can be 1.4) 


AREA 


FUNDING 
SOURCE(S) 


. NUMBERS OF PERSONNEL . 
TEACHERS^ PARAPROFESS IONALS 


E.S.L. 


Title I 


2 


2 


Reading (Ei-vg. ) 


Tax. Leyy 


.4, ,2 




Typing 


^T*x Levy 


.2, .4 


>' '4* - • Z- 


Cosmetology 


Tax Levy ^ 


^. .4 





*Four bilingual education assistants have responsibilities in the above 
subject areas. They are paid by TitTe VII. 



As may be seen from Table, 6, many teachers.jserve bilingual 
students part time, teaching one or two bilingual classes in addition 
-to other, mainstream classes* 




Table 7 provides Information on the funding and staffing, of. . 

courses 1n which the medium of instruction 1s* Spanish (native language 

and content-area Instruction). Because services are generally provided 

by teachers who may sefve Hispanic students for only a part of their time, 

fractions represent the amount of time devoted to each particular subject 

it , m ~ 

rea. Thus, a possible "score" may range from .2 (orte subject) to 1*0 • 

(five subjects). 

l 



Table 7. Funding and staffing of Instructional services 
provided for Hispanic students, spring 1981 , 



AREA 
Spanish 
Mathematics 
Social Studies* 
Science* 



FUNDING 
SOURCE (S) 

Tax Levy 

Tax Levy 

Title VII 

Title VII 



NUMBERS OF PERSONNEL ' 
TEACHERS PARAPROFESSIONALS 



.2 

1, .2, .4 



.4 . 
.2, .2 



3** 



• These are ancillary Instruct ionaT serv1ces_perfornied by the te§£t#g 
coordihator and the Spanish grade advisor. 



Three education assistants have responsibilities in yarious subject 
areas including English reading (see Table 6). 



Table 8 presents the staff members providinq courses to tfaltian 
students (1n which French and Haitian Creole are the languages of in- 
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struction). 



s m 



Table 8. Funding and staffing of instructional services 
to Haitian students, spring 1980. (.2 » one class) 



V 



AREA- s 
French 
Mathematics 
Social Studies*.' 
Science* 



FUNDING 
SOURCE (S) 

Tax Levy 

Tax Levy 

TUle'viI 

Title VII 



NUMBERS OF PERSONNEL 
TEACHERS PARAPROFESSIONALS 

.6 

.2 S .4 & .4 



.4 
.2 



1** 



, .These are ancillary Instructional services performed by the Haitian 
grade advisor. . i .^...^ 

** . -. ' * 

The one Haitian education assistant works in two of the^ above subject 

areas' (he also assists in an English Yeadlng class). 

Funding for the non-instructional components of the program 1s . 
presented In Table 9. The table combines those staff. members providing 
services to 'Haitian and Hispanic students. . 



> 
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Tables 9. Funding of the non-instructional components of * 


Project Become: services to Hlspanlcs and Haitians* 


* 


0 

ACTIVITY FUK0IN6 SOURCE(S) 


*-> 

PERSONNEL 


Administration 
and Supervision 


Title VII 


Project, director 

Testing coordinator (SpanisH) 

Bilingual secretary 


Curriculum 
Development- 


Title VII 


Testing coordinator (saae as 
above) 

Biltnqufil qrade advVSor (Haitian) 


Supportive Service 
(counseling ar>:5 
advising 


Title VII 
Ta,x Levy 4 i 


\ / 1 

Bilifrquar grade advisor (Spanish) 
Testing coordinator (sai*e a^ 
above) 

Bilingual grade advisor (Haitian, 
same as above) 


Staff Development 


* •< 


was coordinated by project 

director i 


Parental and 

CcHsnunity 

Involvessent 


TUle VII 


Family assistants - 2 
(1 Hispanic, 1 Haitian) 


» 

The prograw is fortunate In having grade advisors, family 



assistants, and education assistants to serve both Hispanic and Haitian 
students and to communicate with their parents in their native language. 



STAFF CHARACTERISTICS 

Many members of the r ,taff of Project 3ecotse have had a gGOd % 
deal of experience^ in bilingual education, and have taught in Sarah J* 
Hale High School for a mrciber of year?* The Hispanic staff members 
have generally taught four years or more in the program. Mainstream 
teachers serving bilingual students have tad extensive expeMence in 
their areas of specialization (£♦$♦!,♦* stenography, typing, and cosae- 

-18- 



tology) prior to t&kif collaboration with the program.. Both the Haitian 
gradV advisor/subjects teacher and the Haitian educational assistant were 
new to teaching fn 1980-81. The Hispanic educational assistants have had 
a great deal of-experience 1n teaching. 

As Table 10 Indicates, all the teachers servTnq bilingual, 
students have at Teast the master's degree, and the bilingual mathematics 
teacher has" earned a"Hoctorate« With the exception of the teachers of 
English, E.S.L., and the career classes, the bilingual staff members are 
native speakers of either Spanish or French/Creole. All are certified 
to teach in Hew Yoftk City public high schools. As a new teacher, the 
Haitian grade advisor held a French per diem license, Hlth the exception 
of the reading teacheV (an experienced teacher licensed in Berman, French, 
and Spanish), the teachers are working within their areas of certifica- 
tion;- 

Two-of tha educational assistants already have bachelor** 
degrees* The other two educational assistants and the family assistants 
ftiva at least SO college credits, while the bilingual secretary has an 
associate's degree and extensive additional college credits. All who 
do not have bachelor's degrees are now taking courses toward t**1r 
.completion. 
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: v. 
**** 



Tahfe ^t^ff characteristics; grafessiogal and paraprofesslooal staff. 



project nt rector 



ctttffloifo*. Specialist/ 
■BUimyal Science 



tfirade Advisor/ 
: tit lineal 
gggjUl Stodfes 

iRith Tejeher 
lan tela*! 



TFrercn Subjects 
rjreachgf/nrade Mvlsor 



Srtttf IN 



IW5 



50 

4a 



60 
40 



DATE 
HISfD 



9/75 



8,A,-€rt<THsh 
H,A, English 
Professional Ofplcw 
Administration amt 
Sbcenrlsfon" * 



9/77 I B.A, Spanish 
9/77 I H,A» Birir^al Ed. 



9/75 



ino 



!:5pan fsh Unoi*«>e 
Teacher 

>J?e*tftnq leather 



Stewwrrfphy and 
iTynfoq feactef 

: typing leacner 



60 
40 



too 



ton 



100 



40 



40 



40 



9/75 



9/38 



9/flO 



9/80 



9/70 



9/ftO 



9/fiO 



9/fiO 



£,A* Social Studies 
K.A, BUto<*4) to.**- 



8.A., «.A, t Ph,0, 




B.A*. » H.A, 



B»A» j H» A # 



liCEBSS(S) 



K.Y,C, English Oay 



*LY.C, Spanish Oay H„S. 
«.Y,C. 



fc,Y,C, StUttoaat Social Studies 
K.Y.C. nay H,S, 



»>Y,C. Itath 61 lingual Oay H.S. 
(Cuba) 



,M.C. French Per Die* 



ff.Y.C. Span** Oay H-S. 



ft*A a * H» A« 



B # A # f H*A« 



fi»A» ^ K,A« 



*.t.C* Oeman, freoch. 
Spanish 0,H,S. 



e.y.c, r.s.i. nay h,s«? 



8,Y r C. Stenography* and lysine? 
Pay H»S. 



*.Y,C, Stenography and Jyplnn 
Pay, H,S» f 



*.Y»€» Cowtology ftaj H.S. 



YEARS OF 
HftRlDCE 



V: * 



13 



6 „ * 
* f 



10 



$0 



!6 



4r 



10 



10 



2j 



IV* INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

Project, Become offers Instructional services to Hispanic and 
Haitian students in two basic. tracks. The academic track for "both 
language groups consists of content-area classes in mathematics, science, 
and social studfes, as well as .English as a second language and Spanish/ 
French language arts. Students mayjQRt for an alternative vocational i 
track ^hich will prepare them to qualify for the vocational career areas 
offered at Sarah J. Hale ~ business educatiqa^cosmetology, and health 
assistance. The first two years of a student's program focus on develop^ 
merit of ths native,, language, intensive English instruction, content-area 
Instruction required for graduation, and physical education. ^Students 
in the career track are also gradually introduced to the career area of 
their choice* , 

In 1980-dl, all ninth-grade students\took personal typing as 
part of the one semester requirement in practical arts* (AH students 
must take at least one semester 1n the practical arts before graduating.) 

" Ifi the third ajid fourth yekrs, career students will have three 
and, four periods of career instruction daily, plus an afternoon Intent- 
shiq or job placement. Students in the academic track will take four 
years of English^, saclal studies, French or Spanish language arts (or 
literature), an3 three -end four years of science or mathematics. Physical 
education is taken for four yeah, while art, music, ^and, other electives 



, may be taken in the senior yWr. \ 



\ 



Project Become students have the" "bptiorv to-^j^er between* 
"tracks* if they choose to do so. ~ m , > 




JV. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

Project .Become offers instructional services to Hispanic and 
Haitian students in two basic. tracks* The academic track for "both 
language groups. consists of content-area classes in 'mathematics, science, 
and social studfes, as well as ^English as a second language and Spanish/ 
Frendt language arts. Students mayja&t for an alternative vocational i 
track which will prepare them to qualify for the vocational career areas 
offered at Sarah J. Hale ~ business edutatiqa^cosmetology, and health 
assistance* The first two years of a students program focus on develop^ 
raent of ths nativejanguage* intensive English instruction, content-area 
instruction required for graduation, and physical education. ^Students 
in the career track are also gradually introduced to the career area of 
their choice* 

In 1980-81, all ninth-grade students\took personal typing as 
part of the one semester requirement in practical arts. (All students 
must take at least one semester in the practical arts before graduating.) 

F Ift the third ajid fourth ye&rs, career students will have three 
and^four periods of career. Instruct ion dally, plus an afternoon inte>n r 
shlp or job placement. Students In the academic track will take four 
years of English,-, social, studies, French or* Spanish language arts (or 
literature), and three *znd- four years of, science or mathematics. Physical 
education is taken for four years, while art, music, ^nd,other electives 
, may be taken in the senior yVar. • \, 

Project Become students*have tHe" "bptiorv ts-tr^sfer be^ween^ 
"tracks" if they choose to do so. _ , 



PLACEMENT ; 'AND PROGRAMMING 



-Students are personally Interviewed by. theu; project director 



and/or grade adrfsor at intake, and meet each term thereafter with their 
advisor to discuss their programs and any other matters which may arise* / 
Each teacher .also does his or her own assessment of each student, and 
makes an effort to see each new student prior to admittak _JStaff members 

* 

share their assessments and insights, as well as review academic records, 
LAB aqd other test scores when accepting and placing students** 

Instructional programs are designed within a track to mefet'ln- 
dividual needs. Programming done by the grade adyisors (and with assistance 
front the resource teacher) considers ea<$ student 's^n^ete^e In English 
and the ftative language, the student's p/ist educational record, and his 
or her academfcian'd* vocational plans and needs-. As ff result, programs 
are individualized withfti the* overall structure of the program. 'Sample 
programs follow* indicating the- general sequence of*a student's program 

■ - ^ ■ ■ • . ^ 

over his or her high school career. , ' ; , ; 
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TabTe; 11. Typical student 'pro^ams" for academic and career-track's. 


v : k« •■ -r- • .. • • ■ - ■ ■ l ; > "■ 

.- .ACADEMIC; TRACK * 

•' FREteOiEOUE^CK B) ^- SPANISH~7TRACK -g{ • * 


9th' : , 
6 2 Periods E.SsL. (Basic) 
R 1 Period E.S.L. Reading 
A a Period Soci al Studies 

D f Caribbean Hi<lnhv nr i/nrlH 

E .. H?sf&f$)* a.v" a" 

1 Period HathJ (General or Algebra) 
1 Period- Language Arts 
. 1 Period Physical Education . 


2 Periods E.S.L. (Basic) 

1 ferjod E.S*.L. Reading * t - 

1 Period Social. Studies 
« \i»ariDDean History) 

1 Period Math (General or Algebra) 
1 Period Language Arts 
1 Period Physlca]; Education 


10th . { 

G 1 Period E.S.Lj. (Intermediate) 

R 1 Period E.S.L. * -Reading 

A «l Period Social; Studies* 

if , ^rtai uian mstoryj. 

E 1 Period Language Arts 

.1 Per-iod'Hath. ,-• - 
^IL^rlod physical Education ' 


1 Period E.S.L. ( Intermediate) - 
1 Period Reading (Corrective) 
1 Period Social Studies. (LAH). 

t Period Language Arts 
. 1~ Period Math < 
,1 Period Physical Education* • *. 


11th - " . ' ; * - - 
S -fperlod E.S.L. '(Adv. or Trans.) 
K 1 Period E.S.L. heading 
A 1 Period Social St\id1es ' 
D (Ameri caslrlH story) • 
E. 1 Period Math. 

i Period Bioloav 

1 Periotf Lariguage Acts 
— IrPeHod-physical Education 

>m • - i v '' — ■ — -4- 


* " ' lLI "" 
1 ■ 

1 Period E.S.L. (Adv. or Trans. )^ 

1 Period Reading ' 

1 Period Social Studies 

(Amefican History) 
1 Period Math 

1* Period Language Arts 

1 Period Physical -Education 


12th ' .'. ^ •" . ' 
6 1 Period Regular English 
R 1 Period Corrective or 
A Remedial!; English * * 
) 1 Period Social -Studies \ 
E (Econ'omicl^and Elective) 
I' Period Science or Hith . 
.. (ETe):|ive)/-. a- *■ 
i Period' French Literature 

1 Period Hygiene' and Physical Ed. 


1 Period Regular English > ~~~~^ , 

I Period Corrective or 
Remedial, .English 

1 Period; Social Studies' • 

" (Edbn^bmi.c's and El ect 1 ve ) 

«l Period Science or Math 
;j (Elective) -• 
' 1 Period Spanish Literature 
. 1 Period (Art/Music) ' 

1 Period Hygiene and Physical Ed. 
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■. v. CAREER -TRACK . . ' .. 
^ FRENCH)tREOLE, (TRACK' A) :;-*••"'*. • ■SPANISH (TRACK 0) 


. ' « * " • ."*"„ . . 
9th • ; ./ . 
G - 2, Periods E*S.L. (Basic) 
R* 4. Period; Soci a] Studl es 
A "-1 'pepiqd'ij^bfc^! (('t^ne^alV t>r Algebra) 
D 1- Period! Lanaoaoe ■ Arts f French Y 

E t Period Phy^sicalHEducat ion 
1 Period Introduction to Careers 

: 'm''^ ■■■ c : 


• 

2 'Periods E.S.L. (Basic) 

1 Period Social Studies 

1' period Hath (Gerenal or Algebra) 

,1 Pprlod Lanaiiaap Art-? f%ian1<hY ' 

1 Pejrlod Physical Education %>- . 
1, Period Intrdductlbnjto Careers 


10th '* ..' ' ■ ' 

6 1 Pefod E«SiL. (intermediate) . 1 

R l PeHod Social Studies 

A 1 Period Hath: ' 

D . 1 /Period General Science 

£ 1 Period Language -Arts 

• 2 Periods Career .. 


1 Period E.S.L. (Intermediate) v 

1 Peribd Social Studies 

1 Period Math 

1 Period General -Science 

1 Period Language Arts 

2 Periods Career 

i 


. ' . • Transits 
11th 

G 1 Period E.S.L. T. (Transitional) or. 

•A 1 Period Soc1%r$tud1«s 
0 1 Period General "B1 61 dcv - ' 
E i : Period Ungjjage Arts 
-3 Periods" *>f : C&reer- Choice 


onal* Year 

1 Period E.S.L. T. (Transitional) , 

Regular English * • . 
1 f?er t 1od Social Studies 
1 Peridd General Biolow 
1 period* Language Arts 
: *3 Periods of Ca reef"- Chdice 


Afternoon Internship or placement 


Afternoon Internship or placement 


12th • , . ' 

G 1 Period of, English 

R 1 Period Art and Music 

A. 1 Period Health Education — 

if 4 Periods Career Choice 

E 


i Period of English 
,1 Period Art and Music 
1 Peridd Health Education 
4 Periods Career sChoice 



students are exposed 
, ^cuinultjpie i^ripds of Eng11sS ; as a. second langi^3fcJE.;s.L)« A "begin- 



1 

nlhg* student will receive two periods of Z.S.I, every <fey*^ In addition, 




} i students In, the ^academic track receive a da1lyj>er1od of Engl 1 sheading 
" . Instruction/ As English proficiency Increases to the Intermediate and 
advanced levels, the number of E.S.I, classes 1s reduced to one period a 
day (plus the additional reading class). 'Students in the academic track 
j^* (Who, npy be taking most of their subject-area Instruction 1n the^ native 

language) continue to receive double periods of English Instruction 
everyday: a dally .period of English reading, corrective English or 
regular English, depending on their level of proficiency, with or without 
i E«S*L u 



r' 1 



L Accord1ng,to the project director* all program students were 

still enrolled 1n E.S.L. classes at the end of 1980-81, the first year 
of the project. Classes in E.S.L. spsn fcfur levels of difficulty, hanging 
from basic to transitional. More advanced students may be placed 1n other 
English classes as well, as. has been Indicated previously. Placement 1s 

♦ * 

made according to ability, altnough, according to one of the E.S.L. 
teachers, conflicts in scheduling occasionally arise between bilingual 



I: ': 



classes and English classes. In an Intermediate level E.SJL. class, for 
example, sane, students demonstrated a relatively high degree of oral .pro- 
flclency Jn English, while 4 other newly admitted students apparently had 
no knowledge of English (these were learning color terms* in English with 
.the assistance of/an educational assistant). It-also* appeared that 
scheduling had resulted in E.S.L. classes predominantly composed of Haitians 
or Hlsftan ics, .26- 



Qsg.ErSrU tsa'edsr expressed the need for basic n<H,ive language 
sMTIs devsle^n^ %t *.<sks®P of "about twelve students. He also felt 
thsi ^bot^itf^^ stM^nts.Mth poorly deve3eped skills In their native 
Uagua^ wgald benefit from Intensive assistance which would suppor t 
" thefr Requisition of English. . , — ^ 

About students were reported* by the coordinator a.s being 
enrolled in bilingual reading courses 1n addition to E.S.L. instruction. 
These classes Vara taught by mainstream tedchers for bilingual program 
students — » two classes for H1span1cs and one for Haitian students* The 
reading classes are taught in English with the assistance of a Spanish- 
or French-speaking educational assistant. According to the English 
♦ ^acher .who works primarily with the Hispanlcs, classroom lessons focus* 
on English structure, reading* and writing. Each class contained a 
diversity of ability levels. According to the teacher interviewed .by 
the evaluator, if students 1n her class had been given a standardized 
test of proficiency* in reading in -English, they would have tested from 
"grades two to eight* 1 ! None would have been able to* take the Regents ■ 
Competency Test , she felt, and most had difficulties in speaking English* 

Students were grouped for instruction in her classes Into two 
. or thre^e -groups on the basis of profictency*^ She encouraged discusston 
groups, describing them as "lively and noisy ...but it works* Host make 
good progress." The teacher noted that although both follow New York 
State curricula, there Is no formal coordination between E.S.L. and 
English classes serving bilingual students. The two do try to use ^ 
complementary approaches and may exchange information informally. In 



rdsp£nsfi^o4-fete4ieed^for^^ approach, one of the 



E.S.L teachers had met with a Title I representative from the central . 
Board of Education. and 1 was -trying to organize a joint meeting with the 
| representative, from Title I .alo ng with members of the E.S.L, English, 
bilingual* and guidance staffs? to % encourage commun,jcat1on\and coordination, 
between them. 

i * 

* Table J2 presents a summary of the classes offeredVto bilingual . 
students-tn-English as a second language and English reading. 



•. Table -12. Instruction. 1n English as a second" * 
language and English reading. 




NUM8ER 


AVERAGE , 


CLASS 


r - . 


COURSE TITLE 


OF 


CLASS 


PERIODS 




AND LEVEuaIV: 


—CUSSES 


REGISTER 


PER WEEK 


DESCRIPTION 


E.S.L. 1 
E,S.L. 2 
E.S.L. 3 

English 
Reading (AERl 
Reading (AEC) 
Reading (AERF) 


2 
4 
2 

1 

2 
1 


25 
25 

. 25 

30 
30 
30 


10 
5 
5 

5 


Beginning level 
Intermediate level 
Advanced level 

Bilingual ReadingV 
continuation of 
E.S.L 



' INSTRUCTION IN THE SPANISH/FRENCH LANGUAGE 

For cultural enHchment and enhancement of their cultural selfe 
esteem, program students have one period of Instruction each day 1n their 
native language and culture,, Instruction also serves to strengthen 
linguistic and cognitive skills as a basis-for mastery of English. 
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• Pla&ement for Instruction 1n the sttKtent's native language 



(SpanVsh or French) is ba^d on each student's ability level. Native 



language Instruction 1s of^ej^d on four levels ranging from basic skills 
and grammar ^evll X) to college level literature (level 4j, arcourse 
covering major Spanlsh/Erench writers and poets* These classes also 
briefly cover the history, geography, and^cuTtures af program students. 
One class 1s v offered at each level every term: ses meet five periods 
per week,* and haye an average register o^JS^^^B students per class. 

Jn- the Spanish courses, teachers have extensive teacher-made 
•and purchased materials, Trench courses use Le Francals, as well as novels 



and stp.r1e.kt Jbut materials in French. are still s fack1ng. 



A list of available texts for E.'S.U , 'Spanish, and French appears 
4s Table 13. " 
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Table 13. Texts" and materials for use 1n E.S.L. , 
FrenchXand Spanish classes. 



Z.S.I. TextEooET 

j 1 . i^-J^ +r* 



Lado English"- Series 
; Readers Digest. Readers 
English 900 -Series 
American English in Twenty Lessons 
Learning American English, , 
Selections for Developing English 
„, Languaje_Sfcttls > • ■ 
Webster's New World Dictionary 

of the American Language - 
Webster's Spanish-English Dictionary 
Rmlly Life In the U.S.A. ' 
How We Live ' • - 
Your Family and Your Job 
People Speak 
Scenes of America ■ ■ 
Ya Escr1b1mos 

French Textbooks 



Le Francals 1, 2, 3 



Spanish Textbooks 

A First Course in Spanish 
A Second Course 1n Spanish - ; 
Review Textbook in Thip^ * 

Year Spanish 
Cuentos y Mas Cuentos 
Primer Libro 
Segundd Libro 
A.L.H. Spanish 
Espanol Comencemos 
Espanol Sigamos 
Sol y Sombra 

Litsratura Hispanoamericana 
Oicc^on/irio Larousse 
Hustrado . 



To sustain and develop the cognitive skills of participating 
students, they .are offered instruction 1n the basic content areas (social 
Studies, mathematics, apd science) in their native language while they afre 
'acquirlnipproficlency in English. It is expected that by their third 
~year in the program they will be abl*to participate irv content-area 
courses taught in English, will be able to study from English textbooks, 
and/or will be able to hold a job in an environment where. English is 
spoken. At the end of their third year in the program, participating , 
students will have the option of -taking their regents and city-wide 
examinations in" either their native/language or English. 



CONTENT-AREA INSTRUCTION 

In the subject areas, students are offered bilingual courses 
equivalent to those given in mainstream classes- < These courses cover. * , „ 
'all the topics required by the state and city. The bilingual teacbfi^ 

provide the students with English vocabulary and concepts vftytch wiVI be 

. , » *. — - 

needed if the students transfer to mainstream classes, 

the subject-area courses which were observed were generally 

* 

taught in the native .language, although the use of language {for instruc- 
tion) was adapted to the different needs of Haitian and Hispanic students. 
Courses in Science; mathematics, and social studies were offered to 
Hispanic students c ih Spanish, although English terms were introduced, 
and books in English were sometimes^used along with Spanish texts. 

Courses Offered In Spanish 

The classes observed in Spanish — geometry, general science, 
biology, and American studies ~ were taught by experienced teachers. The 
students were disciplined and attentive, ahd participated in, a< variety of 
ways. Students ^presented and commented on reports given in general science. 

In American studies, the teacher facilitated a lively discussion on the 

i 

role of government in society, comparing systems of government "with which 
the students were familiar. In other classes, responses were elicited by 
the -teachers. 

Bilingual staff members drew upon and developed the students 1 

knowledge of their native countries and cultures in both social studies 
v • 

and science classes; student responses were .consistently positive. 



Mathematics Is emphasized in. the Spanish component of the proqram, 
Which offers remedial and fundamental math classes, as well as algebra* (1, , 
2, and 3) and geometry. The "first two courses can be repeated as many 
times as needed. Special* help' is also offered by the Hispanic mathematics 
teacher for advanced^ students' or those needing help- ^ - 

* • * 

6eneral science and b'iology are offered irr Spanish, to meet the 

>* 

four term graduation requirement in science. In social .studies, Caribbean 

*~ ' • ' 

history, American :*ud1es, American history, and economics are. offered, 

to be taken by Hispanic students .fn grades nine, ten, eleven, ajfd twelve, . 

respectively. 

Subject-Area Classes Taught, In French/Haitian Creole t » 7' 

In subject-area classes offered to the Haitians, the use of 

■ I . • . 

language for Instruction was more complex, 'resportding £o the different 

* " "* 1 

linguistic characteristics and abilities of the students. In classes 
observed, more advanced students were taught .in Jrench, with concepts 
Introduced in English, and books and materials also in English., For those 
students with poorly developed French skills, instruction was carried 
on largely in Creole and French, with materials in English. For this 
group especially, Hnguistlca+ly appropriate materals were In short supply. 

**» * 

<The use of three languages, for Instruction and the shortage of material? 
suggest that this 1s an area which would profit from planning and materials' 
development (see recommendations). ^ - 

. i 

All French subject-area .courses were qiven )n two groups in „ 
one large classroom,, with the teacher and educational assistant each 
/providing instruction. lo the wdrld history class wnloh was observed, 
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about 30 students in grades (line and ten #ere divided by academic achieve-. 
mnt and linguistic characteristics* Eighteen more advanced students were 
studying the Soviet^ goveriSictal system in co*rparison with that of the 
Atelted States, ahlle approximately twelve students with limited cognitive 
skills were studying concepts of climate and map skills. 

_ Teacher-directed instruction was provided simultaneously to both 
groups, with the teacher working with the advanced group anJ the educa- 
tional assistant teaching the basic group* The rj&ber of students (sitting 
back-to-back ) and dual instruction created a good deal of noise and the 
Impression of. disorganization, although mst students were attentive. 
While the *bas1c* group -was quietly attentive, the advanced 'group contained 
a core cf articulate and active participants* Others, toward the back of 
the group* appeared distracted. 

Overall, the classroom. observation and subsequent interviews with 
the Haitian-staff suggest that content-area instruction for Haitians 
suffered from a lack of resources — personnel, materials, and space. 
Given the limited staff, the range of course offerinqs was necessarily re- 
stricted. Haitians *ere offered African studies, world history / antJ 
general science in the spring of 1981 — all taught by* the same staff. 
This appears to be a problem not easily resolved with the current funding 
structure, bqt may be ameliorated to sofae deqree through individualized 
materials development (see recus*nendat1on$)* 

% The problem of language use is an especially complicated one 

for tnese students, but is one which needs to be adddressed to facilitate 

* * 

a ^ystercatic use of the three languages -^"Creole, French, and Enqlish ~~ 
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to. facilitate bath cognitive development and the students 1 growth in their 
competence in English* 



Table 14 pres ents a sugary of the bilingual courses offered in 
the spring terra of 1981, by language group. All n*et t every day for one 
period. The curricula in use corresponded to those used in mainstream 
classes. Table 15, fallowing, presents a list of texts in use in bilingual 



subject-area classes. 
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Table 14. Bilingual instruction in content area , 
.by language*,! spring* 1981. 



- 

COURSE TITLE 


Or fJiSTRUCTIQN 


CRITERIA 

run JtLtwi wn 

Of STUDENTS 


TWIW . 

! i ire vr 

CREDIT** 


American Studies 


Freach 


LAB; Teacher 


CX- - 


HofT3~Hi story 


French 


recoramendation; 


grad". 


General Science 


French 


J.H.S. recom- 


• GRAD. ' 


General Science 


Scant str~ 


' mandatlons; 


-GRAD'. 


Caribbean History 


Spanish 


guidance 


grad; 


■ fnteraediate Algebra 


Spanish 


referral ; 


R 


Remedial Math 


Spanish 


new arrival 


GRAD. 


Pre- Algebra 


Spanish 


iqto country 


R 


Seocsetry 


Spanish - 




R- 


Remedial Hath 


Spanish 




GRAD. 


American Studies - 


Spanish 




CW 


Latin African History 


Spanish 




GRAD. ' 



NOTE : The average register 1n each class was 30 students. Spanish was 
used in instruction X00 percent of the time; classes, for Haitians 
were primarily taught in French, with Creole being used up to 
half of class tiae for basic students. English was used about 5 
percent of the time for both groups. 



SaAO* * graduation Credit 
CM « Citywide 
R * Regents 




B£»^^f~* ; *- p ' : ' * ~ - " \ " ' < k ". - ~* ' - ' ? a-? -« % * 

C^^s* V - - ; - - - ; - . . - 

. * . 






' ■ 
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Table 15, Textbooks use In bilingual content-area classes by language. 


IS t 

SUBJECT AREA 


» 

SPANISH _ 


ENGLISH - 


••-ill 

FRENCH «i| 


|1tethematics 

> 


Hateniatieas HodShias \ 
Repaso : Hat eaati co Bi 1 1 ngue 
: Algebra; Mp'denta - >. 
Geofnetrfa' y Triogonoraetrfa 
AritjsStlca-Teorlco Practica 


Refresher Mathematics 


~Multimath - French |fj| 

■ 

" Mm 


kScience . 

* ml 


Biologfa 
CI end a 

Introducdon a las Clendas 
SioltTgicas 

ka Tierna y Sus ftecursos 


Modern Biology 
Evei^day Problems in 
Science 


■ " *l§ 
* 


^Social 
fStudles 

I * 


deograffa de America < 
Kistoria de Africa 
Viajeraos pot* America 

VUidU UC nidvUf la Uc rUtttSi ICO 

Economfa Para Todos 
El Hundo Iberoamertcano 
' El Vie jo Kundo y Sus Pueblos 
Descufepimiento, Conqulsta y 
Colon1zaci£n de Puerto Rico 


Q 

The Rise of the American 
* Hat ion 

Our World Through the Ages 

trlli Ho » Ucjpafij inutct^ 

Minorities in U.S.A. 


Matins CafafSeT . ! f 
Histoire De la Literature 
Jfajtlenne -| 
nisbuire ucs ctats — un.is< 
L'Espace Haitien . . . 3 

• * t 


' r 



CAREER CLASSES - ■ **• * 

. ' • AS the student pVograms indicate, students may elect to" follow 

- ' ■ C "* ' • 

a career sequence in one of three areas: ^health careers, business educa- 

' • - -J ~ ' 

tlon, and -cosmetology. Those taking a career option may take .courses - 

according to a general schema, starting^with introductory classes and 

culminating 1n intensive \ork experiences. Chart 2 presents the process 

in graphic Jorm. 

Prior to September^ 1981, bilingual students were unable to 
, participate fully ita the range^rf career options which is one of the 
attractionsuofc the Instructional program at Sarah 0, Hale, Each sequence 
1s designed tbiead to a licenser or a job, and the Internship program 'ij^an 
1n#ortant aspect of thex^ceer sequence* Nine -courses are offered in 
the health career sequence/ ranging from bfsic nutrition to hospital. . 
practice to applied chemistry, jF1 el d work is provided in day care centers, 
hospitatsv and Medical offices* Cosmetology is an especially populai* " 

program among program ^nd non-program students alike* Eleven courses are 

> * . . 

offered in this area, leading to a unisex or cosmetology license at the 

completion of the program. lW department of business education offers 

21 courses to prepare students for careers in* offices and other, business^ 

occupations* Course offerings include typing, stenography, bookkeeping, 

everyday law, consumer ^du^atlon,' and" data processing, among otfoers. 

During 1980*81, about 25 Project Become Hispanic students had 

selected the academic sequence, while the Vernal ning Hispanic students 

were, according to the project director, about equally divided between 

the business and* cosmetology sequences. Males generally chose business 

education, while cosmetology students were all females. About six students 
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^ H'- v*. / - v 



7 ^^MAf 



k ... 



JJhart/2# . jg&uj^^ In 



< i 



the , career^ Become. 



^n^^ducfTqfT to career and 
Vocattbnal Education 
.^one period) . 



SEtOND "YEAR v 
Three Course Sentience:" 

1. Introduction to. Secretarial Sciences 

2. Introduction- to ftealfch Careers . * 

3. Introduction to Cosmetology 

(twoiperlods) 



s : 



THIRD YEAR 
Transitional Year 
MAINSTREAM , 



1 1 



Business 
Education 




Cosmetology 




Careers . 


o 





(three periods ..of career-choice) 



8ERIC 



FOURTH YEAR 
Four periods of career choice classes plus 
afternoon Internship or job placement 
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j:hos.e health careers as their area of specialization. The Haitian grade 
advisor Indicated that a.boat 75 perceaWof the Haitian males Tiad chosen 
the academic: track, and aboqt 60 percent of the females. The remaining , 
•feitjales were largely 1n the cosmetology sequence* 



, In the opinion of project staff, the-career options (particularly 
business and cosmetology) have been enthusiastically received by the' - . 
students. 'i 1 • _ ' - > 

^ *" Exposure to Instruction in Engl 1sV was. dies! yned to-be^gradua] 
through the career sequence^ In the ninth and tenth grades, students may 
take one or two career courses taught by a monolingual English-speakinq 
teacher assisted by a Spanish-speaking educational assistant* By the . 
third and fourth years, Project -Beeiim^ students wiJlnw^clpate 1n 
mainstream career classes conducted 1n English* ' v "'~ - 

l m 

I { i 

During 1980-81, all the ninth graders took personal typing. 1 
Tfiis not only sehved as an Introduction to the career sequence rs well 
as fulfilled a'one-course requirement in the practicalajfts. The class 
was taught 1n English by a highly experienced mainstream teacher who 
expressed great satisfaction with the students, praising their seriousness . 
and discipline. Th<hteacher, working with a°$panish-$peak1ng educational 

* c 

assistant, not only taught typing andbusiness skills but spent considerable 
ctass time discussing vocabulary and correcting* students 1 pronunciation 
ai the need arose. Students, were called upon to read their work aloud, 
and the teacher introduced Important* English concepts 1n context. The 
class/Offered a solid combination of instruction, practice, and feedback* 
The teacher described the educational assistant as devoted, involved, and 
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veiy effective.^ She circulated among the, students, stopping to correct 
work, clarify Instructions, , and reassure students who appeared to be orderly,' 

. ' r 1 ■ -v* 

-serious, aitd^attsntlve. Table 1 17 'prereirtrsrthe textbooks foAoise 1n IrfTlirfgual 
career, classes. 

OTHER MAINSTRSk-CUSSES ''.,«' " 
, , m In order to expose students to a variety of educational experiences 
and to facilitate their integration with their English-dominant peers, ^ 
Project Become students* regardless of M track, rt are exposed to some of 
the, practical arts at Sarah^J« Hale. Students in grades eleven and twelve 
could take practical arts courses as electlves, including child care, metal 
shop, or printing. About half of all program students took a practical 
arts course in 1980-81. Students were also enrolled in mainstream^ fine 
arts, mus1c f gym, and hygiene classes. 

The numbers of students taking career ana other mainstream 
classes are reported in Table 16. 





Table 16,. Mainstream classes in whiph 
program students are *&Jo\ led. 








l 






, * NUNBfcR OF 


CRITERIA 

enn cct c**TThu 






*J I UUU^l • 


- < 

> 


Stenography (B11.) s 
Typing (Bll. 
Cosmetology (Bil.) 


' .30 
60 

30 ' 


Student option 
(Clashes for Project 
Become students) 


f 


\ Practical Arts 
-^•(Vocational, Career 
1 ♦ - - Shops, etc. - . r 


About half 


Requi red 


\ % 


J Fine Arts ' 

(fluslc, A>^s) * 


. - 50 


Required 


V 


, Economlcs/AmeHcan 
Studies 


10 


Course riot givep in 
native' language * 



• / 



All classes met for five p#Mods per week with the exception of, 

\ - 

cosmetology, which, met, for a double period each day. All stucl^nts were 
enrolled in either physical education or hygiene classes, which are now 
to be given every other semester (because of overcrowding), or will be 

offered four days a week* 

\ 
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"(able 17, Textbooks for use 1n bilingual career 
classes, by subject area. 



Cosmetology Textbooks 



EV Arte de los Pelnados Kodernos - • - • 

El Arte Kodernos Del Planchado de Pelo 

La PeriranenteTFrla J v ' r ~ 

La Manlcura Modern* . / 

Repaso de 16s Examenes de la Junta Estatal de Coi jtologbs 
Standard. Textbook of Coscstblogy 

Van Dean Manual' — — 
Textbooks for Heal til -Careers 



Child Growth and Development 
A Textbook for Nursing* Assistants 
Nursing Procedures fo? tte practical Nurse 
Body Structure and Functions 

Simplified Nursing , 

Pediatrics for the Practical Nurse 

You and Your -Food 

Food .Service Careers *. 



Textbooks for Business Education 



Practica de Maquinas de Oflcina 

Mecanograffa I 

Taqulgraf fa Gregg I 

Transcr1pc1ones Gregg 

01cc1onar1o Gregg 

NeW Methods qf Filing 

Office Practice .Workbook 
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V. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENTS 

The, following sections describe the non-Instructional components 
of Project Become: staff development activities, curriculum development, 
support services to students*, extracurricular activities, awd parent*! 
Involvement. ^ ^ — 

yTAFFT)EVEtePHEHT *• ' ' • * 

. ^ : \ . Activities designed jLQ_upacade^the skills and knowledge^*!!— 
prdgpanustaff were carried out both in and outside of scKooi. Although 
the consultant position proposed for staff development was ciit, the 
following activities took place: 



Pre-Servi ce Orient at 1 on 




At the beginning of each semester, an' orientation session was 
provided for all project Become staff, including tax leyy teachers and 
Title VII personnel. Speakers included the school principal, assistant 
principal, and the project director A 

Departmental Meetings 

Meetings were held monthly and were attended by all bilingual 
staff members (as above). These dealt' with administrative matters, and 
presentations on topics of-interest were made. Presentations were made 
primarily by the project director and also the Hispanic grade advisor, — " 
andincluded the following topics: mastery learning, discipline, holding 
-power, improving student achievement, and relations with parents. 



Workshops 

Worksfiops were offered once a month in school to provide in- 
depth information to program sta*f members. Given by university professors 
from Long Island and Fordham Universities, toplcs^covered'included the 
concept of culture ethnic backgrounds 5 and how th6 bilingual child " 
learns. 

\ i 

The project d1rec£or, ; grade^adylsor, and testing/curriculum 

coordinator also attended workshops given once a term at the New York City 

' . • ' i : 

Board 6f Education and/or the Office of BtHngual Education.* 

•i •■■ . — " j- t • 

Demonstration- llessons . ^ 

^^These were offered by the testing/curriculum coordinator as 
they were requested or needed by teachers In both mainstream and bilingual 
classes* The lessons focussed on science experiments, Including volcanoeg, 
the frog, the fVower, "the planets, and the hMian body. 

University Courses ~~ 

Many staff members are enrolled for professional development 

s » 

in courses at local universities. The testing/curriculum coordinator 
took courses at Long Island«Un1versity towards a masters degree 1n 
bilingual education. The Hispanic grade advisor > wat% fc working towards 
certification in administration and supervision at Fordham University, 
Paraprofessionals were enrolled 1n courses in the fall and the family 
assistants ttook courses 1n the spring. All were working towards the 
bachelor's degree irf education* The bilingual program .secretary was en- 
rolled at Lelwan college 1n courses leading towards the bachelor's degree. 



The Haitian grade advisor was not enrolled 1* courses paid for 
by Title VII, although he was* working on a doctoral dissertation during 
1980-81* It 1s to^be hoped fchat.new program teachers Wee him will be 
encouraged to (level op their knowledge of bilingual educatlbrTana their 

teaching skills 1n the* content areas (see reccfo^mendations}. 

[ . . \ 

CURRICULUM ANBT HATER lALlEVElQPMEfflf 

During 1980-81, curricula or materials iwere developed in Spcilstf 
1n the following areas: ninth-year mathematics, 'intermediate algebra, 1 , 

* i * 

general science, general biology* American studies, and economics... These 
were adaptations of Board of Education curricula, and are 1n accordance 
with the guidelines set by New York State, ~* 

In addition to cyrricuia and materials developed arid adapted 
by the staff, Project Become has used materials from other Title VII 
E.S.E.A. programs, and from the State Education Department*, , 

In tl?e Haitian component, 'the staff member who sieves as curriculum 
developer and grade advisor noted an "acute" lack of books and materials. 
This 1s to some degree a prpdaefc of the fact that this was the first year 
of services for Haitians, and materials which reflect and respond to their 
linguistic needs^are not Readily available. While French texts may be 
^ound, texts and materials for Haitians with limited French skills are 
//tot generally available, except from other Title VII projects serving 
similar populations* Unfortunately as distribution of Title VH-^eveloped 
materials ttas Aever been well articulated, contacts between projects are 
U5U*H> developed informally {see- recommendations). The Haitian grade 
-advfsor had spent, considerable time attempting to locate texts and materials, 
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while^TfiiUng. advising and teaching responsibilities. Clearly, his* 



ability to resolve the shortage of materials was. limited. He Was able to 
translate and adapt curricula from English to French in the v areas of » 
general science and history. As the*1!s"t of courses and books indicate, 

ftffafi nnc m H*1t students ye re* restricted- both b u the s?-ze cf the 

* « « ■* 

target population an d»t>y the limited staff. The grjide advisor mentioned 

the* special needs of the snail gr^up of Haitians (probably numbering 

about five), who have very limited literacy skills, and^ fer,wljoni French 

textbooks were inappropriate^ He .felt that a special intensive tutoring 

program on a pull-out basis would be more appropriate for them (see 

recommendations). Designing an instructional program fdr them is especially 

x 

difficult, as they Wst m*ke. the transition to English without the benefit 
* of good literacy skills 1o their native language (in thi„ case, 'their 
second langu-age). Generally, he reported that Haitian -parents value 
French highly and want their children to learn both English htd French. 

The grade advisor felt that more collaboration and planning were 
needed between the teachers of French and the bilingual teachers, to 
share information on student, strengths and weaknesses and to maximize the 
effectiveness of instruction. The French language classes could reinforce 
concepts learned in subject areas* and could address the problem of limited 
French literacy directly (see recotf*nendations)» . 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES TO' STUDENTS >% % 
Project Become offers support to part icipatTnq studepts 1n a 
variety of ways. Almost all staff members offer support in some way ~ 
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either through advising, tutoring, hone visits and/or contacts, extra- 
curricular activities, follow up, and oth^r out-of-class relationships. 

Staff numbers made contacts with feeder and junfor high schools 
to disseminate information about the program* In addition* project staff 
meters (including the director, grade advisors* and some classroom teachers) 
Interviewed and screened all new students upon admission. Their records 
were reviewed and their general preparedness was assessed in English, the 
native language* and mathematics* , w - 

The grada advisors met with each student at least twice during 
the year t& develop his or her program. Hispanic seniors met several, 
ti&es with their grade advisor as a group and individually* All students 
received group -cotmseHng in October. Students also sought out the grade 
advisors for informal counseling; both advisors were seen by many students 

as friendly figures who could be approached for conversation and assistance. 

- i 

Both made themselves available to students outside of school 

r 

as well as duel n§ school hours. The Hispanic grade advisor, long in the 
school* Kas particularly active s with the students as advocate and friend, 
He encouraged students to participate in sports with him and socialized 
#1th then in other out of school contexts. 

Program students who wished to discuss issues. which wers important 
to them were also free to meet with the school principal, who ^ade himself 
available to the#. During the year ? students and parents met with him 
to discuss the question of> security in the school, 
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] The staff secretary also functioned in an ongoing way as friend, 
confidant, and facilitation to the students* 

About 18 out of the 27 bilingual seniors worked after school in 
.1930-81, suggesting that efforts by career and business education Jtaff 

rae&bers at creating job opportunities were tc a good degree successful, 

i 

The provision of after-school jobs and internships is a desirable and 
.T^ortant aspect of the educational experience of career students at 
6 Sarah*J. Hale, — s 

Project Becesta has developed and implemented an effective 
system for following and rranitoringj^he behavior and performance of program 
students in their classes* Each FrfiSay, the project distributed forms 
to classroom teachers, bilingual and mainstream, serving bilingual students. 
On the fonas, teachers entered information on those students who were 
cutting classes, excessively absent'or performing poorly / The forms 

4 

were collected on the following Monday for follow-up action by^project 
staff. 

Follow 4ip was generally the responsibility of the Hispanic 
grade advisor and the family assistants. In response to a poor report, 
calls were made to students' homes. A nunjber of -such calls were made 
-£©*warious easons during 1930-81. When telephone contact could not bg~\ 



made, letters were sent home advising* parents of academic difficulties or 
excessive absences. About 15 formal visits were made to- so?ne students 1 
homes to discuss such problems as cuttinq classes and unfinished assign- 
ments. {Informal and social visits were also-m^de. ) Home visits were^ 
made by the family assistants^ and the Hispanic grade advisor also made 
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occasional visits. Reports were made on all telephone contacts and home ' 
visits, and their outcomes. Student? with persfsterrt^problems might be 
referred to the school 1 s guidance counselor for assistance. 

In cases where home contact and other staff efforts produced , 
no improvement in attendance or grades, the student was given a probation 
card, to be signed by all his or her teachers. About 1Q probation cards 
were issued during 1980-81. 

Students with personal or academic problems were also. referred 
to agencies in the community for assistance. Some wes& referred to a, 
Catholic Charities program for tutoring and counseling, or to a tutorial 
program in a local church-based corranunity outreach program. Students 
were also sent to job referral programs (such as the Manhattan Valley 
Youth Program) and professional organizations. The Hispanic grade advisor 
did express a "need for referral services for the small number of students 
who becom§~~p regnant during the year. — 

EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

There are many ways, beyond academic performance, in which students 
can demonstrate their feeKngs about themselves and their school experiences. 

The program offered trips..for bilingual students, and students 
cited the*m as one of the advantages of participating in the program. 
During the spring of 1981, bilingual students went to see Garcia Lorca's 
La Casa De Bernarda Alba . They went to Great Adventure and took a boat 
ride around Manhattan., To help support their trips, the bilingual students 
held a cake sale (ar wfiifh it was reported that most of the profTts were 
eaten). For graduating seniors, a dinner dance was held in a Queens night 



club* A reception was held fo* the parents of graduating seniors as well, 
Which was attended by parents, project staff, students, and the principal 
of Sarah 0. Ha.lfe High School. 

Students were encouraged to participate in conferences^ singly 
or in groups. One student was a keynote speaker at a conference on "The* 
Future of Bilingual Education," held at Fordham University (see appendix 
A}. A whole social studies class participated in a conference at Hostos 
Community College on u The Future o€ Hispanic Women/ 1 Another group of 
students went to a conference §n the future of the Hispanic community. 

> 

Four Hale bilingual -students made a presentation to adult 

participants of Solidaridad Humana. 

« 

OTHER STUDENT RESPONSES 

Students interact with each other and are active outside of 
classes. Many ^ re active 1n sports, particularly baseball- and soccer. 
Some contribute to a literary magazine, Panorama , which is produced by 
the bilingual program. Typically, many students, are friends outside ()f 
school, and they meet for sports, picnics, and parties. Their activities 
'frequently involve the Hispanic grade advisor, who is himself active in 
sports. He is extremely popular with students, 1s actively concerned for 
them and makes himself .available to them extensively outside of school. 
The readiness with which students approach staff members indicates the 
positive feelings- which students have about them. . . 

Project Become students have demonstrated high rates of academic 
success, outperforming their mainstream peers consistently, in those areas 
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1n which comparisons have been made (see findings). In 1980-81, the 
salutator/ian of the graduating class was a bilingual student, and bilingual 
students are typical!^ among the highest achieving students at Sarah J. 

Hale. The attendance rates demonstrated by program v students attest to the 

■ " - * ~ - ! * ~ ~ ■ ~~ % ' ' ' ' - ■ — * \ 

value which they place on their participation in the program. 

r 

RARENTAu AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



The Project has an Advisory Committee of 20 persons compqsed 



of parents, teachers, and students. The Committee, formed by selection 

and election, functions to review the implementation of the program and 

\ 

to act 1n an, advisory capacity. 

Notices of meetings and activities are posted in Spanish and 
English in places highly frequented by the students 1 parents. Agendas 
and minutes of meetings are mailed regularly to parents of the students 
participating in the project. Additionally, a program newsletter and a 
student literary magazine further Inform the community about the progam. 

As- has been discussed above, parents were kept informed of 
their children's progress and problems in school by telephone and letter. 
When decisions were made* about mainstreami n'g, parents were always involved. 
Parents are often invited to school functions, and a social celebration 
was held for the parents of graduating seniors in June, 198U , *> 

Program staff believe that parents feel comfortable communicating 
with teachers in their own language and irt their own cultural styles. The 
personal nature of the relationship and the similarity in cultural back- 
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ground result 1n great parental cooperation with the ^school , aqd, particularly 
with the project* 



The program also disseminated its activities 1n the community 



and to both feeder and other junior high schools. Brochures and business 
cards provided information about the career and job internship programs m 
at Sarah J. Hale for both prospective students and employers* 



VI. FINDINGS 



ASSESSMENT. PROCEDURES, INSTRUMENTS, AND FINDINGS ^ ? -> 

" The following section presents the .assessment Instruments and 
procedures used 1n evaluating student achievement Jn 1980-1981 and the 
results of ,- fhTSw^aFlo^ It should be noted, however, that all 
conclusions drawn front the data presented here shoyld be qualified by 
the fact that these results^apply to only a subset of program participants* 
Data forms were submitted on only. 181 of the 350 students which the program 
proposed to serve. In.addltion, complete data were not reported on most 
of the forms which were received. This was especially true for the 
Spanish-speaking students. > 

^--SttfSents were assessed in English language development, 
in mastery of their native languages, mathematics, social studi 
and vocational education. The following are the areas as$e: 



instruments used: 



English as a secqry 



fading in Spanish — 




* Reading in French 



inguage CRE STigffteri on Referenced 
^ftrgVlsh' Syntax Test , ~ * 
^ ^ Levels I, II, and III); 

Interamerjcan Series, Prueba de Lectura 
(Total readtng, forms BS and As, Level 
III, 1950 version); New York State 
Regents Test 1n Spanish ; the 
New York City-Wide Jest in Spanish . 
(Level II J Data are not presented 
because scores were iut of range and 
could not be meaningfully inteypretedt 

Science Research Associates' Test de 
lectur e; the N ew York State Regents 
Test In Frenffi >the few York-0ity4Ti de~ 
Test in French (Level li) 
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^Socl^j studies — New^Yoi^k ^ity^lde Examination in Bilingual 

foclal: Studies (Spanish and French language 



^ -\ * versions) 



1 




\ Mathematics — New York City Arithmetic Computation Test 
Mathematics performance «- Teacher-made tests 
Science performance — Teacher-made tests 
Vocational and business education — Teacher-made tests 
Native language classes — Teacher-made tests 
Attendance School and program records 

The following- analyses were performed: . " * . 

On pre/post standardized tests of French reading achievement 
statlstically^and jeducational significance lire reported in Table 28* 
Similar data are reported for the non-standardized New York City Test of 
Proficiency fn English Language Skills in Table 26 and 27 and for the - 
New Yorkvtlty Arithmetic Computation Test in Table 31. 'Although most 
* i Spanish-speaking students were administered this test & single time,*o»:ly 
f thrae o,f them were reported to have received both a pre- and a 'post-test. 
As results for "so fevTstudents would be largely meaningless, only data on 
_ * Haitian/Creole-speaking'students have been tabulated. 

Statistical significance was determined. through the application 
of the correlated t-test model. This" analysis determines wliether the 
difference between pre-test and post-test mean, scores Is larqer than 
would be expected by chance variation alone; i.e. Is statistically 
significant.- 

This analysis does not represent an estimate of how students 

would have performed 1n the absence of the program. No such, estimate 

• * ' \ ♦ 
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^could be made' because of th^ Inapplicability of test norms for this, 
population, and the unavailability of an appropriate comparison group. 

Educational significance was determined for each grade level by " 

calculating an "effect size* based on observed summary statistics using 

i 

the procedure recommended by Cohen . An effect size for the correlated 
t-test ftodel is an estimate of the difference between pre-test and post- 
test means expressed in standard deviation units freed of the Influence 



of sample size. It became, desirable to establish such an estimate because 
substantial differences that do exist frequently fail to reach statistical 
significance if the number cf observations for each unit cf statistical 
analysis Is.sjJiaTT. S1m1lary, statistically significant differences often 
are not educationally meaningful. 

Thus, statistical and educational si^nlficane^permit a more 

meaningful appraisal of project "outcomes. As a rule of thumb, the 

{ f 

following effect size indices are recommended by Cohen as ^uides^to^ ^ 
Interpreting educational significance (ES): ~^ 

a difference of 1/5 * .20 « small ES 
a difference of 1/2 **.50 ■ medium ES 
a difference of 4/S » .80 * large 



The Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CRE§f) was one 
of two tests 1 used to measure growth in English language proficiency. The 
Instrument tests mastery of specific syntactic skills at three levels. 



i 



'Jacob Cohen. Statistical Power Analysis for the Behavioral Sciences 
(Revised Edit ion). New York: Academic Press, 1977 Chapter 2. 



Levels I and II contain 25 objectives each, such as knowledqe of present- 
tense forms of the? verb "to be" (Level I), or possessive adjectives and 
pronouns (Level II), Material at the advanced LeOel III 1 s organized 
Into 15 objectives, such as reflexive pronouns. At each level, students 
are asked to complete four items per objective. The items are multiple 
choice and consist of sentence frames for which students must choose a 
word or phrase from four possibilities. Mastery of a -skill objective 
is^etermlned by a student's ability to answer three out of four items 
correctly. v 

\ 

This report analyzes students 1 performance at the three test 
levels. Performance breakdowns are reported in two ways: by grade of the 
students tested irrespective of test level taken, with Information on the 
average number t of objectives mastered and the average number of objectives 



mastered per month of schooling (sjfe Tables 18,y20, 22, 24), and^y both 
grade and .level of test taken with information only on the averaqe number 
of objectives mastered (see Tables 19, 21, 23, 25). 

— 

In addition to the program-wide tests discussed above, many 
program participants took*the appropriate version of the New York State 
Regents examination in the Spanish or French languages of the New York 
City-Wide test In the appropriate language. Results of these test 
administrations are reported in Table 29 for Spanish-speaking and for 
Haitian students. These tables report the number of progr^ sjqdents 
eligible to take the 4rest, the number actually tested and the number and 
percent passing the tests. The same information is presented for those 
students who took the New York City-Wide Examination in Bilingual Social 
Studies in Table 30. 



K. . • 

r'~ Comparisons of The" success of program students in mathematics, 

... . . - v . 

science, and social studies courses taught in the bilingual program with 
those of non-program students 1n similar mainstream courses are contained 
in Table 32. The Chi-square statistic is used to determine in each case 
how different, statistically, the proportion of* passing program students is 
from that of mainstream students. 

' Rates of success 'of students in vocational education, business 

education, and native language courses are reported by course and by grade. 

These tables contain the numbers of studerits reported as taking the relevant 

courses, and the percent passing, for fall and for spring courses separately. 

The tables reporting this data are listed below by subject content area: 

^ " Table # 

Subject Area Spanish- French- 

speaking speaking 
" students -students 

vocational and business education 33 34 

native language classes 35 36 

Comparisons of the attendance rates of program participants 
with that of the school as a whole are presented by qrade in Table 37* 
This table contains average rates for the school and for the various, 
participant groups, the percent differences, values of the t. statistic, 
and its level of statistical significance. Although the t statistic used 
here 1s slightly different than that described above, it again indicates 
the extent to which the observed percentage differences vary from^what 
might be expected by chance. 
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.table 18.. Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(GREST): number of objectives mastered, and -objectives mastered 

* * v * * 

A ^ - 1 -pemnonth . ~ 

(E.S.U title. I Spanish-speaking students, fall) 



5 * 


» 

Grade 


# of 
Students 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 

V 


Objectives 
Mastered* 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Mojith 




9 


19 


/ 

7.2' 


12:4 


5.2 


2.8 - 


1.86 




10 


14 


12.0 


17.3 


5.3 • 


2.6 


2.04 




11 


11 


10.1 


12.2 


2.1 


2.8 


0.75 


i * 

\ 


12 


3 


15.7' 


20.7 


5.0 


2:5 


2.00 




TOTAL 


47 


9.8 


14.3 


4.-5 


2.7 


* 

1.67 



Post-test minus potest. 



•Just under 37 0 perceot of the Spanish-speaking program participants 
were tested t with the CREST in the fa VI. 

.Spanish-speaking students in every grade but the eleventh mastered 
at least 5.0 objectives duriXg the fall instructional months. The 
achievement of 'this group was restricted by the performance of 

eleventh graders on Level III (see Table 19). 

*? 

.Mastery rates ranged from .75 objectives per month in the eleventh 
grade to 2.04 objectives per month in the tenth .grade, for an overall 
average of 1.67 objectives per month of instruction in the fall. 
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Table 19. Performance of students tested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 

t-CREST-)-: 4werage-number~of objectives -mastered by- grade -and test level. ; — 

<{g.$ v .L**< Title I Spanish-speaking students, fall) 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL U 



LEVEL III 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 



Average Number 6f 
Objectives Mastered 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 



Grade 


N 


Pre- Post Gain* 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Gain* 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Gain* 


9 


13 


6.8 


12.2 


5.4 


4 


6.0 


13.2 


7.2 


2 


12.0 


12.5 


0.5 - 


10 


3 


7.7 


13.0 


5.3 


10 


13.4 


19; 0 


5.6 


1 


11.0 


13.0 


2.0 _ 


11 


2 


12.0 


17.0 


5.0, 


3 


8.3 


11.0 


2.7 


6 


10.3 


11.3 


1.0 


12 










3 


15.7 


20.7 


5.0 




















(- 










TOTAL 


18 


7.5 


12.9 


5.4 


20 


11.5 


17.2 


5.7" 


9 . 


10.8 


11.8 


— % 

1.0 



NOTE: number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level II (25), Level III (15). 
Post-test minus pre-test. 

.The level of mastery at post-test time increased with test level. Level I students passed a 
total of 12.9 objectives (out of 25); Level II students passed 17.2 objectives, and Level III 
students passed an average of 11.9 objectives out of a possible' 15. f 

.Students on Levels I and II made good average gains of 5.4 and 5.7 objectives from pre- to 
post-test. 

« . 

.Students on Level III showed lower average gains, primarily because their high scores at pre- 
test and the limited number of objectives on that level restricted the students 1 opportunity to, 
demonstnate^growth. . * - — 



.Table 2$. fiesu1t$ of the, Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST); nussber of objectives mastered, and objectives mastered 

P gr month. 

{E.S.U Title I Spanish-speaking student$v-£P*1ng) 



# of % 
Srade Students 



Average Uumber of ' v Average 

Objectives Mastered Objectives Months of 
Pre Post Mastered* Treatment 



Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 



*9 


30 


' 12.2 


16.0 


3.8 


2.9 


1.31 . 




. 13- • 


. 10.6 


14.1 " 


3.5 


' 2.7 


i.:*o 


il 


13 


10.2' 


13; 4 


3.2 


2.8 


1.14. 


IZ 


3 


13;0 


14.7 


1.7 


2.9 


0.59 


TOTAL 


59 


11.5 


14.9 


3.4 , 


*» 8 ' 


1.21 , 



Post-test minus pre-test* 



► Students mastered an average of 3.4 objectives during the spring^ 
Mastery ^ates ranged from-* 59 objectives per month in the twelfth 
grade to l."3t~in the ninth grade for an overall average of 1.21 
objectives per tsonth of spring Instruction. 

rlfcere was a tendency for the overall -achievement of Spanish-speaking 
students to be lower in spring than in the fall (see Table 21 for 
the effects of test level). 
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Table 2ir^ Terfbraance o f students t ested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Te st 

<r* : 

(CREST): average number of objectives mastered by grade and test level. 
^ (E.S.L. Title I Spanish-speaking students, spring) 



Z7 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL II 



LEVEL III 



Grade 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
N Pre Post' Gain* 



Averaqe Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
N Pre Post Gain* 



Average Number of 
Ohjscti ves-445stered 
N Pre Post Gain* 



9 
10 
11 
12 



15 U.-3. 15.9 4.6 
2 5.0 8.5 "3.5 
1 17.0 23.0 6.0 



12 14.0 17.3 3.3 3 . 9.3 11.3 2.0 

10 11.8 15.4 3.6 1 10.0 l'3.0 3.0 

4 10.0 14.0 4.0 8 9.5 11.9 2.4 

1 C 19.0 19.0 0 2 10.0 12.5 2.5 



TOTAL 18 10.9 15.4 4.5 



27 



12.8 16.1 3.3 



14 



9.6 11.9 2\3 



*0TE: number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level II (25j, Level III (15). 

\ 

Post-test minus pre-test. 



.Forty-seven percent of the students reported were pre- and post-tested wit., the CREST in the 
sprinq term. 

.More students were tested on the higher levels of the CREST in spring than in the fall. 

•Spanish-speaking students mastered an average of 4.5 instructional objectives on Level I, 
3.3 on Level II, and 2.3 oo Level III from pre- to post-test in the sprinq term. , 
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Table 21 
(continued) 



• There was a tendency for the number of objectives mastered to decline as the test 
level Increased. ; 

• Restriction of gains may b<? noted at Level III (see above). Because of lower pre- 
test scores, however, larger gains were made 1n the spring than in the fall. 
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Table 22* Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 



(CREST): number of objectives mastered, and pbjectives mastered 

» . - r — ... . 

' . per month . 

(E.S;L. Title I French/Creole-speaktng students, fall) 



» 

Grade 


# of. 
Students 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre . Post 


Objectives 
Mastered* 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 


9 


4 


11.7 


19.0 


. 7.3 


2.9 


* 2.52 


10 


12 


11.2 


13.4 - 


7.2 


2^9 ' 


2.48 


11 


6 . 


12.7 


19.7 


7.0 


2.9 


2.41 


1? 


7 


• 12.7 


16.0 

• 


3.3- 


2.8 


l;18 


TOTAL 


29 


12.V 


18.J2 ' 


h 2 


2.9 


2.14 


*Post- 


•test minus 


pre-test. 











.Almost 60 percent of the Haitian students reported were pre- and 
post -tested in the fall* 

.French/Creole students in the ninth grade through eleventh grade 
mastered at least 7.0 objectives during the fall instructional 
months. Grade twelve students mastered 3.3 objectives during 
this period. 

•Mastery rates among students in the lower grades were equivalent 
and approached a substantial 2.5 objectives' per month of instruction. 
Grade twelve students 1 performance increased at a slower pace, / 
about 1.2 objectives per month of instruction. 
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Table 23. Performance of students tested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST): average number-Af objectives mastered by- grade and test level*, - * ' 
(E.S.L.* Title I French/Haitian Creole-speaking students, fail) — 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL IT 



Level hi 



Average- Ntnfiber of 
Object fft&s^Hastered 
Grade N Pre Post . Gain* 



h Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gain* 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gain* 



























9 


3 


10.0 


19.7 


9.7 


1 


17.0 ^TTvOi 


0 










10 


5 


7.8 


16.8 


9.0 


7 


13.7 19.6 


5.9 










11 


2 


11.0 


19.5 


8.5 


4 


13.5 19.7 


6.2 








• 


12 

t 


2 


15.5 ' 


19.5 


4.0 


2 


14.5 20.0- 


5.5 


3 


9.7 


■ 11.0 


U3 

r 


TOTAL 


12 


10,2, 


ISA 




.14 


> 

14.0' 19.5 


5.5 


'3' 


9.7 


11.0 


1.3 - 



























NOTE': -number of objectives for each 5 level: Level i (25), Level II (25), Level ITK(15). 

ic " \ 

Post-test minus pre-test; r 

. .Twenty-six out of 29 students reported were functioning on LeveTsrl^iid \\ of the CREST in 

the fall-/ , ' * 

'.Students on Level I gained an average of 8.2 instructional objectives, while Level II students 
mastered 5.5, and the three students on Level >III gained an average of 1>3. 

.The limited growth of students on Level HI is in part due to the restricted number of 
objectives on the test at tha£ jevel (15). This performance negatively affected the 
average gains for twelfth graders as reported on the preceding table. 



Table 24. Re sults o f the Criterion Re f erenced English Syntax Test 

** i n i n i mu m i l * i m i , . m ii w iii.- iwu .iii n i i | # i ■ ^ » m m , ■ ii^ii ^n i i . a i m i mm 

(CREST): number of objectives mastered, and objectives mastered 

• • • ', - . \ . . 

'• per montlu 

» (5.S..L. Title "I French/CreoTe-speaklng students, spring) 





• J 






«# 






Grade 


# of. 
..Students 

§ 


Average Number of 
Objectives Hastered 
' Pre Post 


0 ' 

Objectives 
Mastered* 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


-Objectives 
Hastered 
Per Month 


.9 


7 " 


10.1 


20.7 


-^.10.6 


3.0 


3.53 , 


10 - 




1?4.6 


20.0 • 


M 


3.0 


1.80 . 


li 


8 


16.6 


21.9 . 


.5.3 


_3.:o 


: 1.77 


12 


7 


. 11.4' 


'l8.3 


6.9 






-TOTAL • 


38 / 


13.6 


20.2 


6.6 ■ 


3.0 


— 2.2fr 



"Post-test minus prert&t. 



^? . v$ev.enty*£lght percent ^f 'the Haitian students reported were pre- 
r^'atid p&%Vieste.d-witn. the CR£ST in the spring. 

.The total number of objectives mastered ranged from 5.3 in grade 
eleven to a' substantial £0.6 in.gr§gie nine. , 

• •* \ - 

• .Objectives mastered per munth ranged from 1.77 to 3.53, for an* . 
overall average of 2.2 objectives mastered for each month of 
instruction in the spring. 



( >tJ. 
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Table 25, Performance of students tes ted on th e Criterion Referenced English Syntax test; 
(CREST) i average nuB&er of objectives mastered by grade and test level. 
(E.S.L.- Title I French/Haitian Creole-speaking students, spring) 



• LEVEL I 



LEVEL II 



VEL III 



"Averse Number of 
pbjectlves Mastered 
Srade* N Pre Post Gain* 



P 



* — 1 r — 

Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
N Pre" Post SalTv^ 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
N Pre Post Gain* 



; : ,9 . 
m 
n ■ 

12 



4 6.7 21,7 15,0 . 3 14.7 19.3 4.6 

5 14.6 23.8 9.2 8 16.1 20.2 4.1 
4 15.J' 24.2 8.5 3 'JL8.7 Lc.O 2.3 
v. 4 12.2 22.7 10.5 



3 10.7 13.0 2.3 
1 14.0 15.0 1.0 
3 10.3 12.3 2.0 



— — 7— 

[TOTAL 13 12.5^24.~3 10.8 



18 



15.4 20.8 5.4 



7 11.0 13.0 2.0 



|0TE: number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level II (25), Level III (15). 
k 

,Post-test minus pre-test. 

..HaLtian.stodents demonstrated strong patterns of growth at all three test levels. 

\ .On LeveL I, #a1ns from pre- to^post^test^ranqed from 8.5 at grade eleven to 15 objectives at 
grade nine, or ah Impressive 10,8 '.overall. By post-test, Level I students had mastered most , 
Level I objectives. v . 

.Students tested on Level II made gains which ranged from 2.3 at grade ten to 10.5 at grade 
twelve* for an average of 5.4 overall^ 
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Table 25 
(continued) 



I .Gains on Level II were restricted, however, by high p^e-test scores* Most students were 
^ functioning near the ceiling of the test by post-test. This is especially true^for the 
eleventh graders, with an average pre-test score of 18*7 objectives mastered out 
* of a possible 25. r - v 

."Ceiling effects* 1 are alsp visible in the performance of students on level HI. The average 
number of object fyei mastered at protest was 11 out of a possible 15, clearly restricting 
growth. Post-test scores were predictably at the ceiling of the test. 



Ta$lB%2$. English achievement for Spanish-speaking students. 

v , ' t • 

•l£**V' . ..- •• • - 

^50tf^wce of mean total raw^scdre differences between Initial 
and final £est scores in Eneflisftlanguage reading achievement of 
.students on the -Hew York City Test of Proficiency 



• 






» 






• ' ft* ?i 


Grade N 


* Pre-test 

Standard 
Mean Deviation 


Post-test . 
^ Standard 
fiean Deviation 


Mean 
Difference 


\ 

Corr. 
Pre/post t 


■ "'1 

'^p is :: | 


9 5 


104.2 32.9 . " 


131.6' 32.7 


27.4 


.622 


2.15 


.01 ,9'6-:| 


10 11 


135.3 41.6 


150.3" 39,0 


J 15,0 . , 


.945 


^f.66 


,004 1.10 


11 13 


106.0^29.4 


144.5 32.9 


38,5 • 


.366^ 


: 3.94 


.002 1.09 '| 


12 6 


105.0 39.8 


128.2 34,8 


23.2 


.798 


2.35 


.07 .96 j 


TOTAL 36 


113.4 37.4 


139.4 36.8 


26.0 


.718 


5.60 


.001 .53 J 



•Thirty-five Spanish-speaking students from all four grades were pre- 
and post-tested with this test and all groups had large positive gains* 

•largely due to the smalt number of students- reported to bave been- 
pre- and post-tested, ninth and twelfth graders 1 increases approved 
but did not reach. statistical significance; Gains* by-tenth and 
eleventh graders, however, were highly significant* 

•Gains by students in all grades were considered to be of high 
educational significance. 
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Table 27.' English achievement for French/Creole-speakinq students . 



Significance of mean total raw score; dlffarences-between Initial 
and final tes| x scores in English language 'reading achievement of 
students vfith full Instructional treatment oh the Hew York. City 
Test o f Proficiency in Sngrlsh Language Skills; . 



P re-test Post-test 



•J 



Grade N - 


' Kean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Kean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Kean y 
Difference 

-0,2^ 


Co rr. 
Pre/post 


t 


£ II -'i 


9 5 


SI* 2 


12.7 


61.0 


8.1 


.156 


-.03 


ns ~yj 


ft *16 


60,0 


11.1 


69,5 


9.8 


9.5 


.731. 


4.92 


.001 1.23rjj 


11 ' 7 


6.5.6 


21.5 


72.0 


17.4 


6.4 


.979 


2.9fr 


,025 / lJl2' ; l 


12 6 . 


60.3 


14.1 


64.8 


» 11.3 


4.5 


.959 


2.42 


.06 .99 '3 

'"1 


<,"• 
TOTAL 34 


61,4' 


13.9 


67.9 


11.8 


6.6 


,796 


4.52. 


.001 '.70 "f, 



•Most Haitian students (69 percent) for whom data were reported were 
pre- and post-tested on this test,. 

♦.Average scores and score ranges for these students are far different 
from those of ,he Spanish-speaking students taking the same test 
and may be due to different testing or scoring procedures being 
applied to the two groups. 

.While ninth graders showed, on average, virtually no change, students 
in other grades ^all made substantial pre/post increases with tenth * 
and eleventh graders having statistically significant changes and 
twelfth graders nearihg. statistical significance. 

enth through twelfth graders all made gains of substantial 
educational significance. 



•Gains made by Spanish-speaking and Haitian students on this test 
were generally quite similar. 



Table 28. Native language reading achievement for 
Freneh/Haitlan Creole-speaking students. 



Significance of mean total -raw score differences between Initial 

JSSJSi w«X S «.fFt2J n r^ c f '""W raad1 "9 achievement of 
students with .full Instructional treatment on the Test de Lecture* 

* Level 3, by grade. *~~ — ~ — ' f 



Pre-test * Post-test 

Standard Standard ^ , Mean . Corr. 



Srade 


H 


Mean 


9 




31.0 


'10 ' 


« 

15 


56.4 


U ' 


7 


54.6 


12 


9 


46.2 




' VIA .37.7 ,111 2.43 NS 1.40 

. 16 ' 6 I 4 ' « .708 4.36 .001 1.09 

19.7 20; 0 .6}4 3^18 .02 1.20 

l6 : 7 22.3 s .896 6.99 .001 2.33 

.Seventy-one percent of the students for whom data were reported were 
pre- and post-tested an this test. 

.Average pre- to post-test gains ranged frora 14.4 raw score points 
In grade ten to 37.7 in grade nine. In grades nine, eleven, and 
twelve, average gains were of 20 points and over. 

*I5!f?fI?L?? de ? y f!? der * s 1n gradas ten » e1even » and twelve were 

l%\ i , 22^J 1 ?!Vl can V t ° r bel0w the '° 2 ,evel * 8ecause of the - 
IS c!w? J ?i? th 9raders re P orted » their gains did not reach 
statistical significance. 

.Students ip all grades demonstrated growth in their knowledge of . ' 
French reading which was highly educationally significant. 
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Table 29. Achievement on City-wide or Regents tests 
of reading in the native language. 



(Number of program students taking City-wide or Regents 
. examinations in spring, "1981, and percent passing) 



Test Taken 

Spanish Regents 

Spanish City-wide," 
Level IV 



Spanish-Speaking Students 



Number 
Eligible 

37^ 

45 



Number' 
Taking Test 

32 

32 



Percent 
Passing 

87 

78 



Haitian Students 



French Regents 

French C1ty-w1de 
Level- II 

TOTAL 



19- 
25 

125 



19 ♦ 
12 

95 



100 
100 

38 



.Seventy-eight percent of the Spanish- and 7p percent of the French- 
• speaking students who were eligible for these dtywlde and regents 
tests, did take one. 

.One hundred percent of the French-speaking students who took these 
tests passed them. However, since only half of those eligible for 
the Level II French exam took it ( this passing rate may have been 
Inflated by self-selection. 

i 

.An average of 83 percent of the Spanish-speaking students who took 
these regents and city-wide -examinations passed them. 



.Overall* the passing rate of the entire group was 88 percent* 



Table 30. Achievement on city-wide examinations in soda] studies. 



(Number of program students taking City~w1de or Regents 
examinations in spring, 1981, and percent passing) 



Number Number - Percent 

Test Taken Eligible » Taking Test PassinQ 

"City-wide Examination 32 27 85^ 

in Sgcijrt Studies ^> % ? 
(Spanish language) — 

City-wide Examination 1G 10 90 

in Social Studies , , _ • 
(French language) ^ 

TOTAL ^-^ 42- , 37 86 



.Eighty-four percent pf the Spanish- and 100 percent of the French-, 
speaking students who were eligible for these city-wide examinations 
took one. 

.Ninety percent of the French- and 85 percent of the Spanish-speaking 
students passed their examinations. % 

* .The overall passing rate for the combi n ed group was 86 percent. 



Table, 3L Mathematics achlevknent for French/Haitian 
Creo1g»iipeak1nq stud.ents * 



? Significance of nsean total raw score differences }§eiween initial- 
and finSl test scores 1n mathematics achlatfem^st* of students ** 
with full instructional treatment on the j%w*York City 
Arithmetic Computation Test* * 

..\ 

■ * 
- Pre-test Post-test 



•§ra'de JN 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Hean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Hean 
01 f ference 


Corr. 
Pre/post 


t 

C 
1.95 


£ 


ES 


9> 2 


46.0 


" 8.5 


§4.5 


21.9 


18.5 


.1.000 

» » 


m 


1.38^ 


10 14 


57;G 


13.6 


65.8 


14.4 - 


8.8 


.878 




VOOl 


■1.26 


11 S 


54.5 


24.0- 


60.3 


26.2 


5.8 


.871 


1,26 


HS 


.'45-' 


12 9 


. 61.7 


16.9 


68.6 


17.6 


6.9 


. .898 


2,54 


.03 


*88 


TOTAL 33 


57,0 


. i7;o 


65. V 

t 


18.4 


e.i 


.865 


5.03, 


.001 


.88 



*5ixty~s.even percent of the Haitian students for whom data were 
reported were»pre- and post-tested- with the Hew York City 
Arithmetic, Com put ation Test : » * 

♦ Hean acore gains ranged from 5.8 raw score points at -the eleventh 
grade to 18* S points for the tKO ninth qraders, 

♦The gains were statistically significant for the tenth and twel 
graders, ~ . 

♦ £1I the reported gains were judged to he of mdzrat® to high 
educational significance* + * 

♦ The average gain over all gnades was hiohly significant both 
statistically and educationally* \ t * * 




Table 32. ggfegt ^and percentage of SlHngigl proqraa and gafostrgag students 

* ' • * • 

* gassing contentgrea courses in spring 1$8U 



SUBJECT 



of Of ms$E$ 

STUOEffTS CLASSES PASSED 



MAINSTREAM CLASSES 



t 

PASSED 



STUOEftTS € LAS SIS rPASSED 



PARSED 



PERCEHTAGE 
OiFFEBEftCES 



ggssedUHftSfrr 24 1 14 

Alqtbra 25 1 17 

Pre Alggbra 20 V 17 



Geom etry 
TOTS 



24 



93 



Sir 



297 



76 



25 



68 



144' 



58 



40 



85 



13 



54 



29, 



23 



48 



26 



8<? 



61' 



66 



528 



*!6 



188 



36 



33 



28 
37 



35 



30 



11.85 



6-fla 



28.8a 



23,72 



.001 



♦01 



.0C5 



>ooor 



.0001 



Genera! Science 



47 



34 



72 



541 



16 



187 



3S 



37 



28.01 



.OGOP 



Biology 



22 



17 



77 



581 



18, 



332 



57 



20 



2*86 



.10 



CfceaHtry 



Selena 



36 



34 



Hot tillable 



10$ 



Africa* Studies 



29 



85 



81 



1,238 19 



590 



48 



24 



90 



211 



-6 



160 



7fi 



33 



14 



45.34 



0,43 



as 



tfcr Id Ht story 



war 

Social SUjdlfS 



23 



17 



/4 



Hot Available 



52 



41 



79 



l»/?5 



S7 



JLilL 



6< 



15 



4.5! .05 



*fs*t»*t*Hj at 35 $tf*tems fn»r class. 
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TabTe 32 
(continued) 



•Overall, program students met the criterion for success 1n the content areas (that their rates 
of passing would be significantly greater than students in comparable mainstream classes)*,,* 

» • • 

.In four of the seven courses for which conparable data were available, bilingual program students 
achieved passing rates which were significantly greater (p<.01) than students in mainstream classes. 



.The differences In passing rates in a fifth course (biology) was marginally significant (p<.10). The 
program passing rate in American studies was. also higher than that of mainstream students but, because 
of the disparity in the sizes of the two groups 4 , the difference was not statistically significant, 

• * * 

• Oply in geometry was the performance of bilinqua! students significantly lower than that of mainstream 
students* . • 



\ 
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Tafalp 33^ Nun&er\of Spanisltespeaklng students attending . 



courses and ..perceifp passing teache>wnade. examinations 
% vocational and-'businel s- ^^ " V 




FALL 
COURSE 



SPRINS 
COURSES 



Vocatlopi^^^ediucat 1 on\. 




100. 


12 


100 


-fir- 


100 


27 


100 


&{ki&BS5 \* ■ \ 

J^usailon: JSymng 


& 


100 


9 


'."78 


'0 


20 


$ 


Susift^^itfusat-loii:!. 
Stenography 


I _ 100 


10 


' 70 


2 


100 ' 


14 


79, 



, Every Spar^sh-speaking student who. attended a vocational — 
sduca^on courae passed the course* 

' .- 

"TEvery one/OT th<» 115 ninth- and twelfth-grade" students' who 
attends^&.e of the two business education course passed the 

COUT5 

•<St least 70 percent pTthe tenth-grade students who attended a 
business education course passed that course." 

,Ho results were reported for eleventh graders* 



\ 
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Table 34. Number of French/Haitian Creole-speaking students 



attending courses and percent passino/neacher-made examinations 



vocational and business' educat^K , 



SPRING r~*~ 
COURSES 


GRADE 9 
• % 

N PASS 


/grade 10 

% 

N PASS 


-GRADE 11 
N -PASS 


GRADE 12 
% 

N PASS 


-TOTAL 
N 


PASS 


n ii i ■ ill in i 9 ii .i i hi ii a 

Typ'ing 


2 


100 


9 


100 


0. • — 


0 " — 


11 


100 


Stenography 


1 


100 


'5 


100 


1 100 




7 


100 




.Every- one of the 18 french-spe^nYtng" students .who. attended a Business 
education, course passed the course*. 1 ■ " » v 



i 



; v 
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Tahle 35. Number of Spanish-speaking students attending courses 
and percent passing teacher-made examinations in native language classes. 



GRADE 9 



GRADE 10 



GRADE 11 



GRADE 12 



'TOTAL 



FALL 
COURSES 


N 


% 

PASSING 


H 


PASSING 


N 


V. % 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


PASSING 


Native Language* Level V (general) 


1 


100 


1 


100 • 


23 


83 




25 


84 


Native Languge, Level I (academic) 


35 


83 


2 


50 




24 


71 


.61 


77 


Native Language, Level III (general) 




28 


j 

71 






28 


71 


\ 

4 . 

TOTAL 


36 


86' 


31 


71 


23 


83 


24 


71 


114 


78 


\ 

SPRING 
COURSES 


GRADE 9 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 10 
• ' % 
N PASSING 


GRADE 11 
% 

N PASSING 


\ - 

GRADE 12 

• % • 
N PASSING 


TOTAL ■ 
% 

N' PASSING 


Native Language, Level II (academic) 


27 


63 








27 . 


63 


Native Language: 
TiteTatuTe~and Culture 


1 


100 


11. 


100 




22 


91 " 


35 


91 ~ 


Native Language, Level IV (general ) 




15 


60 


1 


100 




16 


62 


TOTAL 


28 


64 


26 


77 8 


1 


100 


22 


91 


78 


-to, 

76 



.Spanish-speaking students' success 1n native language classes increased from the fall 
to spring semester in e^very grade but the ninth. 

.Overall success 1n a particular course ranged from 52 percent (insN.L. Level IV) to 91 
percent (in N.L. Literature and Culture). 
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Table 36. Number of French/Haitian Creole-speaking students attending courses 
and percent passing teacher -made examinations i t\ French language classes * 



i 1 ' — - — ' 

* * # 

* 

FALL 
COURSES 


GRADE 9 
H PASSING 


GRADE 10 
% 

N PASSING 


'.GRADE 11 
N PASSING 


GRADE 12 
- % 
N PASSING 


TOTAL - 
% 

N PASSING 


French Level I (academic) 


1 100 




1 100 




2 100 • 


French Level IT (academic) 




1 400 


-2--: -100 


______ .. v ^ 

~1 100 


_4- 100 


French Level III (academic) ^ 




5 100 


2 100 / 


1 100 . " 


8 100 


F renc h LeveV^Tficadanl c ) 




1 " 100 -.-J 


,2 — —too 




^ 100 


French Advanced Placement 








1 100 ✓ . 


100 


TOTAL 


1 100 1 


7 ; 100 


?7 l66T 


p— ' 
5 10Q~~ 


20 100 ^ — 




GRADE 11 



GRADE 12 



TOTAL . 



SPBJiiG 

touRsrs-- " ■• ' 


/ . PASSING;- 


% PASSING 


N^PfrSSING 


% 

*N PASSING 


N PASSING 


- ~ — 

French Level II (academic) 


Lj — ~ 

4 100 




1 100 




"5- 100 


French (advanced placement) • 




,/i 100 


2 100 


6 100 


9 100 


Frenefr T&iBT IT f academic)* 


r" ^7 

y 


9 89 


4 100 


i o 


14 86 


French Level V (academic) 






1 100 


■-' • ,mL " ' I 1 1 


1 100 


tot*l' 


4 100 


10 90 


8 m 


7 8S 


29 . 93 



♦ Every Haitian.^udent who attended a French Unguaqfe course durlnq the fa "1 passed the course, 

.._ jAXrbat-tW {Tptercent^of ,the 29 students who attended a French course durinq the spring passed 

the course, . • 
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table <37. Significance of the difference between attendance percentages 



of bilincjfuVl students and the attendance percentage of the School . 



attendar 
rage of 



Average School -Wide Attendance Percentage: 74.3 * 



l Haitian/Creole Sty dents 





Grade 




Mean Standard 
Percentage Deviation 


* Percentage 
Difference 

r. - ■ ■ ■ 




•£ 




9 




94.6 


10.0 
i 


20.3 


5.75 


.0001 


/ 


10 


20 


97.1 


- 2.7 


' 22T.8 


37.83 


.0001 


1 1 

1 X 


1 1 
i I 


97.8 


2.3 


r. 23.5 


o7 


.0001 


, 




JLU 


97.0 


3.5 


, 22. 7 


20.30 


.0001 


• 


TOTAL 


49 


96.8 


4.7 


22.5 


33.71 


.0001 


- 


« 




Spanish-speaking Stents 








Grade 




■ * 
\ • • 

Mean Standard 
Percentage Deviation 


Percentage 
Di f ference 


*r* 


£ 




. g - 


~ 40 

0 


91.2 


13. 0 v 


16.9 


8.21 


.0001 




10 


37 


. 85.8 \ 


10.8 


• xuf 


6.49' .0001 




11 


24 


** 89*1 


| 11.7 


14^8 


* 

6.23 

< 


.0001 




12 


23 


- •< 


^.-4^5 


17 S . 7 


18.72 


.0001 




""TOTAL 


124 


t '89.4 


11.1 


15.1 • 


15.08 


.0001 



.Haitian and Hispanic program students had attendance rates which 
were significantly higher than the school-wide rate at every grade 

£ level* ^ - 

f . " , 

.The overall average attendance rate of "Haitian students was 96.8 
percent, while that of Hispanic students was 89,4 percent. 

ERIC , .. 0J 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS , 
- r 

Student achievement 1n the various curricular areas is summarized 

below. 

Knowledge of English' Syntax , 

Both Hispanic and Haitian students achieved good rates of mastery 
of the instructional objectives in the CREST. All the group? which were 
reported exceeded one objective per month of instruction, ranging from 
1.21 objectives per month (Hispanic students in the spring term) to 2*2 

i 

objectives per month (Haitian students, spring term). Generally, more 
students were reported in the spring than in the fall. Of the Hispanics, 
less than half of the students were pre- and post-tested with the CREST 
in either term. Somewhat more of the Haitians were fully tested 60 
percent in fall and 78 percent in the spring term.* Because of the limited 
number of objectives on Level III of the CREST, and the tendency for 
students to master objectives at different levels concurrently, celling 
effects were notedr-especially at Level III of the test. This necessarily 
depressed gains at this level. 

Reading i n Eng lish 

On' the New York City Test of Proficiency in English Language 
Skills, Hispanic students made gains which were statistically significant 
•in grades 10 and H. The achievement of the other grades did not reach 
statistical significance because of the small numbers of students reported. 
All gains, however^ were judged to be of great educational significance. 
Reported scores ranqed as high as 150 points (ceiling of the test was 
reported to be 200). 

-81- 



Haitians tested with the same instrument achieved a different 

raage of scores, suggesting a testing or reporting problem especially in 

_ , i 

grade 9, where no gain anc^ a negative pre-post coorelatlon were reported. 

The gains reported were of statistical significance 1n grades 10 and 11, 

and at p*» < #06 in grade 12. The pains were_ judged to be of large 

educational significance in grades 10, 11, and 12, The question of scoring 

and test administration for the two groups should, 1n conclusion, be 

•examined for this test. . m 

" r 

, .... 

heading in the Native Language 

On the Test de Lecture , a test of reading in French, Haitian 
students achieved generally large gains which were statistically significant 
in^grades 10, 11, and 12 (grade 9 had only 3 students reported). All 
gains were judged to be of great educational significance* 

Gain scores for achievement ia reading 1n Spanish (the Inter- 
amerlcan series Prueba de .Lsctjjra ) were not reported as they were generally 
out of range, making Interpretation difficult* 

» 

Achievement in Mathematics . 

Relatively few students were pre- and post-tested with the 
New V-rfr City Computation Test * Because of the small numbers reported, ' 
only limited conclusions can be offered. The few Haitians with matched 
pre/post scores achieved gains which were, statistically significant in 
two "grades, and educationally significant in all. \ 

Achievement in th e Content Areas 

In the content areas,' bilingual program students achieved 
passing rates wMch exceeded the passing rates of mainstream students 1n 



comparable classes in every case but one (qeometry,). In almost all cases, 
-the'djfferences in favor of program students were statistically significant 
(that is, greater than was likely to have occurred by chance) . .On the wftoI< 

program students met the criterion for achievement, fff the content areas. 

h ♦ 

Achievement on City 411 de and Regents Tests 

Students who took city-wide social studies tests in Spanish or 

x * 

French achieved arr overall passing rate" 6f 86 pfercent." Host of the 
students who were eligible took the test. 

Students who took <?fty-w1de or reqents tests in French or Sp&n)»i v < 
reading achieved ftlgn rates of success on'them, although, some students 
who were eligible to take* the examinations did not acteeily take them. 
Rates of v passing ranqpd from 78 percent on the Spanish city-wide exam,*. 
Level II to 100 percent on the French regents examination and the French 
city-wide t :am, level -II, The overall passing rate was 88 percent. 

Achievement in Native Language Classes t - 

In- courses in their native language, Hispanic students qen«rally 

achieved high passing rates, ranging from 63 percent (Spanish * Level II 9 

spring, 1981) to 84 percent (Level V, fall 1980T> Overall passinq rates 

\ ^ • 

wer6 78 percent in the fa 1 -and ^6 percent in the spring; ' 

Haitian students achieved very hiqh hates of passinq in their 
French cVas&es. In all classes but one,. 'tossing rates were' 100 percent. 
The overall passing rate was 1O0 percent *in the fall and 93 percent in 
the spring. 



s . 

> * 
Achievement; 1rf Business Classes ' 

• v - ^ . • . . 

In business and vocational coiirses/Haitien and Hispanic students 

, achieved high rates of success (generally achieviagjiassing rates of 90 



percent or over)* 



Attendance 



Ttie attendance rates for bilingual students of all grade levels 

* ' V 

and language groups were significantly higher than the overall rate foh 
nuiinstream students. . « * 



V 
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■~ y - ■ VII. CONCLUSIONS AND. RECOMMENDATIONS 

« - 

_ ~ The following sections represent a summation of information 

gathered by the evaluation team by means of interviews with staff and 

students >% clafsro'om observations, reviews of curricula and materials, 

* * 

and analysis of studeot achievement and attendance data {these were 
supplied by the program and analyzed by t&e Office of Educational Evalua- 



NCOWCLUSIOHS" 

At tte end of its first year of funding, the Project Become 



staff has T^titution^liz^^^rong program of instructional ana support 
Isfervices to students. .. _ 




Staffing * The^ktaff members are on the whole highly experienced; 
co^ffttefUto the program and the students* All staff members, 



. including th^ project di rector, ^teach Trig $nd non-teaching staff, are 

" x - " ^ . 

available to. student^ on a daily basis, and create a.n atmosphere of active 

conc^hfc^Jheir involvement with, students in and outside of class is 

indicative of theTl^Hwtglvement with the program* / * 







V * if 



ervic^. Support services are Varied, and students 



~>e$£ond to them, particularly effect^e is Ute,iweekly reporti/ig system 
(vrTtiv4^e follow-up) for monitoring student^progress and heading off . 
problems ,aTtftey^ develop. Counseling and advising are Important activities, 
byt in addition to formal academe .advising 4 , students seek out staff 
members as friends "and personal advisors. 



IhERJC 
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Instruction. Inst^ctional services are well -developed, 
particularly for the Hispanic students In the subject areas and in Spanish, 
Curricula generally follow the mainstream classes, and materials are 
well -developed. The staff of the Haitian component, as a new staff 
serving a previously under-served population, has, made great efforts to 
address the complex needs of the target students with curricula and 
materials. The need however, remains great for linguistically appropriate 
materials* ~ . 

* The j*e*ly jpsrftuted program o : career classes and" .experiences 
has been considered a success by ail the participants interviewed the ■ 
principal, the project director, grade advisors, participating teachers, 
and students* Given that many, students will choose 'employment rather than 
college after leaving school, the need for job-oriented skills and ex- 
periences is clear. Given the visible interest shown by students in * 
choosing capeer options, this component appears to have addressed a 
felt need. > ' / 

Student achievement. .The stength of the program is reflected 

as well in the student achievement outcomes, which are generally very 
positive. Students scored good gains in. English reading and their knowl- 
edge of English syntax. They achieved rates of passing in content-area 

, r ■ . 

classes which Surpassed the passing rates in parallel mainstream classes, • 

** « ** • 

and demonstrated attendance rates which were significantly greater than" 
that of the total school population. 



Data reporting. . Tjiesdata reported were 1 njcomp 1 ete for many 

studentsT" Data -Sheets were submitted .for 181 students,- and many-T>f those , 
were not fully tested*,., Problems af data entry or scoring inconsistencies 
made interpretation of some outcomes dtfhcult. As a' result, conclusions 
about student growth couT<i not be m$de in some areas. , . - - 

prdgrdrofngT Students in E.S.L. c-lasseVwere 'observed to func- 
tionTWroas^j'a ^ge oV ley eU within one classT^The teachers reported 
jSjcfueiiuJ 1 ng confKcts -as sometimes int erfe ring yj,th ET.S.U placement,, . 




V. 



Main s treamingi Bilinguai-students, especially in the academic 

track 'appear to have little flexibility 1n tffeiT programs, Few students 
*•**.« , " * 

~were^ceported a£ participating 1n nigherjevel mainstream content-area 

*■ « 

classes on ■^e^ective basis. While students do take typing and cosmetology 

-Tin classes taught" in Engl TsTrr-these classes were composed of bttingual 
students in order to maximize the effectiveness of the paraprofessl opals.* 

.As a 'result, however,' "the* range of courses 1n which bilingual students . 
participate was restricted to those offered by the program Itself. The 
second, third, and _fourth-year*schedules proposed" for career students . 

- Include, a steadily Increasing exposure to the "mainstream," while that 
does not appear to be the case. for ^academic track student?.; For academic 
students, the instructional options appear to be fewer. ' f S. — 



Thus,, Haitians might cluster/In one English reading class, and Hispanlcs. 
in another. * ' ' 1 ' ' % 
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f ■ , , , . ' 

Students'' participation 'in mainstream classes (depending,' .of 

* ....... \ ..-:*.., • 

_CfiUFse,«on their linguistic ability,. .and the recommendations of orogram 

staff) would appear at least in J>art to be .one of scheduling, and thus 

• » 

allied to the question raised in the previous paragraph. 

; 

, Staff development? Project Become staff members have made 
substantial contributions to the program 1 ^ success. Oa the whple, staff 
-members have appropriate credentials and rraich experience in bilingual , 

education. They have, through participating 1?r~ontjoing course work, 

* * * > 
* ' * — * 

shown their commitment to their continued professional development* ( The 
Haitian grad^ advisor, however, .was nfcw to -blHngu^ education and was 
*not enrolled in classes which might have'helped ftim fulfill the many" 
responsibilities which were assigned him. He had, it appeared, too mam 
areas of responsibility to* work effectively at all of them. 

Parental involvement. The valuator found it difftcult'to 

-^v> • . v _ * . \ 

describe or assess the activities of the parent advisory committee, as 

' • . • ■ f> 

documentation of its work was nut readily available. 

; j. . 

Articulation with other departments^ Both English reading and 

E.S.L. teachers noted that there was no formal planning or coordination 

« \ 

between 'staff members to the two areas. Both expressed the desirability 
of such collaboration to reinforce the acquisition of English skills by 
bilingual students* Equally, the Haitian grade advisor expressed a need 
—to involve the teaqhers of French In addressing the needs of basic level 
students for,French instruction, and 1h reinforcing content-area concepts, 
where possible. Both seem reasonable areas for coordination. 



Instructional -services to students in need of basic skills 

« * — ,\ f m 

development. Teachers in both Hispanic and Haitian components noted the 

presence of smalLnumh&ES_jgf _ students whose literacy skills and oognltlye _ 

development were weak in their first language, for whom the regular 

^bilingual classes were too difficult* These students may be at risk of 

*f ailing between the cracks 11 of regular student programs, which are not 

very^appropriafe^ for them. - » 

• * 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

With recognition, for the Achievements of the program in its 

\ ■ ' 

first year, the following recommendations are offered to build on the 
efforts already made. / 

Data Reporting . ; — * 

■ In order to % fully document student achievement, it is, recommended 
that the program make efforts to fully teft and report outcomes for all 
students served.' It is also recommended, that the program review fts 
evaluation design with the Office of Educational Evaluation *to minimize 

4 

testing of students and possibly eliminate instruments which do not 
contribute significantly to knowledge of the program. 

Programmi ncf and .Ma i n str eami ng 

" ,While recognising that scheduling difficulties may exist in 

tryirtg to program stuHents for both # bi lingual and non-bilingual classes, 
the program is encouraged to try to place students in appropriate E.S.L. 
and mainstream classes. This may require /urther' coordination with other . 
departments,, but wauld enhance the bilingual students 1 linguistic and 
social development, as well as expand~their range of educational expert- 
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ences. Towards this end ij: 1s recommended that the program develop, 
partial ly-msinst reamed schedules Vor academic students, as they have for * 
students inf the career tracks/** in this way, students with sufficiently 
well -developed English skills would both stengthen those skills and be ( 
exposed to a wider range, df instructional offerings, whild'not being 
deprived of the many services offered by the prdgram* # * 

Staff Development . 

* * i 

It is recommended that staff development activities be /ocussed 

on the outcomes of the assessed needs, parttcuTarly-*df the newest staff 

members who may require additional support to function effectively in * 

bilingual classrooms. * 

Parental Invol vemant 

It 1s recommended that better documentation of parental in- 
volvement activities be maintained as part of the program's record keeping. 
A^uggested data include agendas of meetings v lists of participants^ and 
copies of minutes. 

s ' 

Ar ticulation with Other Departments 

It is recommended that the program staff meet with representatives 
ffom the other departments serving bilingual students to facilitate the 
coordination of instruction in E.S.L. and English reading classes. Such 
coordination may also aid in the appropriate placement of students in 
E.S.U classes. It'is recommended that discussions be held with the French 
teachers to explore ways in which instruction in each department can , 
strengthen concepts taught in. the other. 



Instructional Services to Students in Tteed of Basic Skills Development 
r ~~ While recognizing that*the1r limited numbers may preclude the • 
assignment of a full time staff members to therrt, it is recommended tha,t * 4 
the program consider a flexible use of the educations Ti assistants', to 
work on an intensive, small-group basis with these students* A basic 
skills laboratory approach might be considered. 

Services to Haiti aj^s # 

As has been indicated above, this Is a new component in need of 
development. In addition to staff development and coordination activities 
discussed in previous recommendations, the program is encouraged to contact 
other programs serving Haitian students in its search for materials. In 

addition, the program is urged to continue to develop individualized 

i 

materials to deal with th£ diversity of studefnt .needs. 

M - • • % 

If the number of Haitian 'students increases, it is .recommended 

*• 16 • 

that the program divide teaching and curriculum development/counseling 
activities between separate individuals, as the existing staff is over-' 
burdened. ~ 

In tonclusion, it is recommended that staff and curriculum 

9 

development efforts take the Haitian con^ponent as a particular focus , 
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. - /VOICING 
First of a Series of Discussions ow 



-THE RJTURE OF.BlUfHWL EDUGAHOfi 



Saturday February 7, 1981 IQ:30 A. M. 

•Mm 8l£ FORDHAM UNIVERSITY AT LiNCGLH°CENT-E?. West 60th Street and Colunjbus Avenue, NYC 10023 

. PRESENTED 8Y 

The Association of Dominican Educators, Fordham University; 8IHngual Education 

* / # 

Program, and The Office of Bilingual .Education— NYC Board of Education 



/ PROGRAM 
I. Registration 10:30 — 11:00 A. M. \. 
II. Cultural Presentation ~ 11:00 A. M. - 12:00 NOON 
!• Juan Rivaro - Poet 

2. Daniel Abreu - Guitarist 

3. Bel let Folklorlco Juvenil de Nueva York 

4. fcrupc Musical de JHS 5* ' " 
If I. Opening Remarks ~ \2:06 NOON - 12:30 P..M. . ^ 

K Or. Richard E. Baecher, Director, Bilingual Education— Fordham University 
2. HavHa Rodas ~ Student, Sarah J. Hale High School 
IV # - Panel ists ^ i - 

1. Dr. Rfcardo Otheguy - Director, City College Bilingual Education Program- 

2. Carmen Perez - Chief, Bureau of Bil incite) Education, NYS Education Department 

3. Hon. Herman Bad! He Ex-Congressman and No table* Lawyer and Politician 

k. Awl Ida Orta - Director, Office of Bilingual Education, NYC Board of Education 

V. Questions and Discussion Session - 1:30 P. H. — 2:30-P. H. 

VI. CLOSING REMARKS - Dr. Angela I. Carrasqul 1 lo, Assistant Professor, Fordham University 

VJf. Coffee and Danish - 2:30 fL M. to 3:00 P. M. 

F0« FURTHER INFORMATION PLEASE CALL: Dr. Angela L. Carrasqul 1 lo at 841-5515 
: FRir "Ju»n Trinidad at 355-2412 — Ext. #9 (Day), or 877-5197 (Night) 

■ ™^ . . ' -.;„ .1.06 



G5H52UL ACAB3MIC CSJ5CTI75S 

1* Participants who wish to, will be given an opportunity to participate in 
a biJ±agual-bicultural program in either the academic or career trank. 

2. -All participants will be given an opportunity to 'develop functional bilingual- 
im, including English dominant students should they wish tq participate. 

3. All students in tne program will be given an opportunity to achieve grade 
level performance in the curriculum areas in the language of their choice. 

k. Each student participating in the bilingual program will be grouped in 

each subject area olass according to his Ability in that area, and will be changed 

at such time as he. demonstrates mastery or need for change at that level. 

5. Participants for whoa English is a second language will be taught in their 
native language, while they are simultaneously developing communication skills 
in ^iglish. 

6. Participants for whoa Saglish is a second language will be abla to maintain 
and improve their ability in their native language and culture while acqui ring 
sensitivity for the new culture. 

7. Hie positive self-image ard pride in his heritage will be reinforced by 
using this student 1 s native language as the language of instruction. 

8. All the simdents in the" program wiH develop a richer understanding of 
the variety of cultures surrounding them. 

9. All students will demonstrate their understanding and appreciation of > 
cultural heritage by ^participating jointly in classroom activities, school 
observed holidays and festivities of cultural significance as veil as ^national 
events* 4 

10. The school will improve the quality of ^ducatiqn fcr all children by 
incorporating and expanding the ran#e of choices for all students. 

11. The school will provide students with direct, active participation in ' 
real life settings as .a preparation for careers and life in the broadest sense « 

12. Participants will be "able to increase their academic achievement, attendance, 
work habits and self-esteem, marketable skills, and motivation to continue 
studying. . 
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13,- A significajitly higfcer rmnbor of <participant3* will meet terainal objectives 
for the liigh, school diplon* and/or licensing thereby attaining hi^&j&s&ool 
diplonsu 

Participants will develop tne skills and attitudes z&ckbbzxj for adaisaiop 
to collage and/or enploynent 



1. "Bilingual students will "be offered the opportunity to develop skills, not - 
accessible to them in ojher shcools or progxaas, which will facilitate employment 
and advancement into the world of careers* 

will he, able, ttpon consultation with counselor end parents, to 
choose a career as early as in grades tenth, eleventh and twelfth. 

3* Participants in the career options program vill Save the added opportunity 
to obtain employment while in school or ifflnrediately after school to facilitate 
on the job training experience'. for certain skills. 

Students, in* the career options program .will have the opportunity to partake 
in internships in provate or* public agencies to get first-naita experience in 
the field and to' test app r opri ateness of career choice,, v 

5. Participants in the career option program will have, a significantly greater 
opportunity for permanent placement after completing progrsxS. 

6. Participants acquiring basic skills -in .the fields of health careers, cos- 
metology, and secretarial sciences will experience the sense of pride and satis- 
faction associated .with being skillful^ and * capable . 

7. Participants, under the guidance and orientata.cn of the bilingual faculty, 
will develop a greater understanding of how bilingual! sa can wor% for them. 

8. JosteorLng student's participation into the economic life of the community 
will aid in the development of a more positive bond between the school and society. 
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' Bpir the Staff: " ' 

~f III , ■ I _ _1J ^ 

1* To provide the participating staff with additional, opportunities tct 
develop their own professional growth in area of bilingual education 
through an awareness of the non-Jkglish-apeakiig students' needs, 

2. Teachers and paraprofeasionals will expand their knowledge of bilingual 
teaching methodology *by attending branches of Cux*X and by attendance to in- 
sarvice courses end nee tinge, 

3# The staff will beccae sore aware of the nSgessity for Closer cooperation 

between the school arid the cesssunity and the staff will encourage parents' 

participation and' stinmlate^ parents enthusiasm for bilingual education* T 

♦ 

- » 

h. 3219 staff vill actively participate in the College Advisory Ccsaittso 

so that they will be prepared and well inforaed to advise project students 

as : to the varidus college opportunities open to thesi. • 

■ . • < 

5* *he staff wiH hold regular meetings among theaaelves to discuss tne aeans ^ 
of iaqproving their. te<225t3uea, and also to discuss particular problcas-Qf in- 
dlvudual students* 

6* xhe teacher in tne project group will hold aeetings vita teachers ia tne 
regular school to foster understanding of tne alms of bilingual progran and 
eliminate tne distrust y&icn at tines evidences itself in 9anif estiona of 
isolation and/or polarisation* 

7* me teacliers in tne project will develop new bilingual saterials in the areas 
of nathasaaticsi science and social studies, as well as In tne bilingual, vocational 
career- arsas irtiere tnere is a lack of approp riate materials suitable for the 
noa-fiaglisn speaidng cnild, Curriculua materials tuns developed will be disse~* 
ffrtnfltgtt eaoh^ ou^er schools* 
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8«. _he~ professional and paraprofesaioaal staff will gain insight into the 
philosophy and practices of bilingual education as well as ah appreciation 
of' the cttlturall^pltnfaH3tio American /Society 

$, _he staff will hs able te iatesrata.aottwda_.and philosophies of career, 
education into a variety of learning Situations. 

*10» She bilingual staff will acOTire the teaching' and language competency 
ff fc ille necessary in order to participate in a hilingual-Mcriittiral program. 



11 ♦ All neabers^^tha_^ta^vill learn howrto utilise ieephaz-zadQ as veil as 
coraserci^liy produced caterials foarfcil tftfflVTl^^^s « * 

""J* 12* ill staff seabers vill learn to adapt .and develop relevant and appropriate 
curriculum xsateriala geared to the interest level and individual needs of the 
students in the bilingual program* * 

13» • Due to different levels of educational experiences and proficiency, teachers 
in the bilingual program will prepare individualised instruction packets for 
each sra&je&t area* 

1U# Sha staff vill fora an interdisciplinary resource tesa composed of members 
*vhp will he available for ^training and dissemination. 

- 15* 2he staff will he trained' and cade aware of current bilingufel publications 
no as to develop sensitivity to the philosophy, needs and problems of bilingual 
education* 
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